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AMERICAN SOCIETY AND THE WRITERS 
THEREON. 
. SECOND PAPER. 

Oxe marked feature of our Gothamite so- 
ciety is its Sybaritism. We use the term 
rather than luxury, or many others nearl 
equivalent, which might have been employed, 
to express much outlay of money and effort 
for —— decoration and nourishment—_ 
for dress, furniture, eating and drinking—and_ 
a corresponding habit of fastidiousness in 
such things. 

The favorite expenses of different nations 
are sufficiently easy to ascertain, and not un- 
amusing to distinguish. Thus, an English- 











man runs out into servants and horses; and 
after that, his delight is to have plenty of | 
house-room, that he may never be unable to | 
give a stray friend a spare chamber. But he 
is not generally particular in his dress, so | 
that he be sure of two changes of linen a day; | 
or in his table, provided it affords an abun- 
dance of substantial edibles and potatoes. | 
The landowner, who numbers his domestics | 
Brg: and his hunters by tens, walks’ 
about among his retainers in rough shoes| 
and shooting evat, and does the honors in his 
own drawing-room, dressed in simple black 
and white, without so much ornament as a 
gold chain or a ruffle. If he keeps a conti- 
nental artiste, it is more forthe sake of his guests 
than the delectation of his own palate ; while 
as to his furniture—one of its chief recom- 
mendations to him is, that the greater part of 
it passed through the service of some genera- 
tions of his ancestors before it came into his 
possession. Now, instal a Frenchman in 
such an establishment, and he would forth- 
with melt down a proportion of the 
animals (human and other) about it into 
brocatel, gilding, and pla $8; nor would 
he be unlikely to dispose a few of them over 
his own in the shape of fancy chains, 
e 

th 





0 
they 40 studs, or shirt and waistcoat em- 

idery. Now, the New Yorker, having all 
e Frenchman's fondness for jewellery and 
patent leather, superadds to it the one vanity 
of the a: sree aber inexhaustible supply 
of fresh ; and similarly in his fare he 
unites the ’s profusion with the 





Frenchman's delicacy, besides a certain dis- 
VOL. VI. mo. 17. 


criminating taste in wine peculiar to himself. 
We believe our fashionables go to a greater 
proportional expense for eating and drinking 
than any similar class in the world. In fur- 
niture, the taste is very French, though even 
here we have a knack of combining the most 
expensive habits of both nations. A French- 
man, in furnishing his house, always has a 
tendency to run out largely into plate-glass— 
it is a characteristic trait of his vanity—he 
likes to see numerous multiplications of him- 
self. On the other hand, he is sometimes 
vulnerable in the article of carpet, which is 
the Englishman’s strongest point. ‘The New 
Yorker has impartially adopted the one’s love 
for numerous showy mirrors, and the other's 
predilection fur comfortable and costly car- 
peting. Our towns-people certainly go to 
great expense for furniture, whether we con- 
sider the fortunes of the furnishers or the 
size and style of the houses furnished. We 
have known the mere internal painting and 
decorations—what a friend of ours calls the 
Platiification of a house—to cost nearly as 
much as the building, and the furniture to 
cost half as much as house and lot together. 
The consequent want of correspondence be- 
tween interior and exterior is often very 
striking, and it was doubtless the report of 
some such incongruity by an observant cock- 
ney, which gave rise to Mr. Alison’s brilliant 
discovery, that “ the houses of wealthy Ameri- 
cans are very plain externally, and very mag- 
nificent within, like those of the Jews in the 
middle ages—and for the same reason.” 

Some will be disposed to regard this in- 
creasing sybaritism of ours as a sign of our 
progress in civilization; and of civilization in 
the mere material sense of the term, accord- 
ing to the distinction drawn by Coleridge, it 
doubtless is. But to real cultivation and the 
highest progress it is decidedly antagonistic. 
It directly increases the power of mere 
wealth in society, and wine ares increases 
the difficulty of bringing intellect into its pro- 
per place. It also gg ve very desirable 
people out of society, use they have too 
ittle fortune or too much prudence to live 
up to the fashionable stan of expense. 
Still worse, it effeminizes the men and makes 
mere sugar dolls of the women. The former 
scorn to encase their white hands in anything 
less delicate than French kid; the latter 
would faint at the sight of the shoes which 
all English ladies use for walking; and both 
sexes debar themselves of proper out-door 
exercise for fear of soiling their fine clothes. 

Let no one tax us with asceticism, or Gra- 
hamism, or any other ism. We honor all the 
Fine Arts, and cheerfully admit the dressing 
of bodies (living or dead) to a place among 
those arts. We have a most proper respect 
for the tailor, so long as he keeps in his 
place and does not usurp too much atten- 
tion. To the advantages of a well-spread 
table, ‘no one is more feelingly alive than 
ourselves. We look upon the dinner as a 
great social, political, moral, and literary 
agent. But sybaritism and extravagance are 
by no means necessarily conducive to true 

C ity and table-estheticism—but very 
often the reverse. Even as we write, there 
rises up before us a supper at which we “ as- 





| sisted” some few years ago, and which has 


ever since been recorded in the recording 
tablets of our mind as a supper of suppers. 
The table was spread in a library, walled in 
with musty tomes and full of comfortable 
old furniture, not very different from what is 
around us at present. A jolly set we were, 
all sorts and ages—a Semi-Puseyite Con- 
gregational parson, and an ex-president of 
the Jockey Club; a merry old doctor and a 
sarcastic young poet; a travelled bibliogra- 
pher, who had studied men as well as books, 
and observed the cities and dispositions of 
more people than did old Ulysses; a literary 
merchant, who had given up making money 
to buy pictures, and who knew something 
about the pictures he bought—every two 
were a contrast, and all of us cemented to- 
gether by a feeling of good fellowship and 
mutual appreciation. ne genius of the 
party concocted the punch, another genius 
assisted the cook in stewing the oysters. 
There was plenty of cold game and hot baked 
potatoes; there was quantum suff. of good 
malt liquor, and a few prime bottles of Cor- 
don Bleu; there was only one man-servant 
on the premises, and him we dispensed with 
as soon as possible ; and that night we didn’t 
go home till morning. Had there been an 
“occasional” hired waiter in the room, ora 
dish of Weller’s spun-sugar work, or one of 
Delmonico’s sham silver skewers, or had the 
sofas been too fine to loll upon, or the curtains 
not used to stand smoke, it would have 
spoiled the whole affair. 

One cause of the sumptuousness of our 
extraordinary fare is the poverty of our ordi- 
nary. Many things are hard to procure good 
in New York, but the hardest of all is a good 
cook. Many a man would like to give cosy 
little banquets to six or eight friends, but he 
dare not trust the Irishwoman in his kitchen 
(it is a libel on the respectable name of cook 
to apply it to such creatures). Therefore, as he 
has to call in the confectioner, he thinks it 
will be cheaper to put three or four dinners 
into one, and so he gives a “ kill-off” to twenty 
or twenty-four people—just the sort of dinner 
one does not like to be asked to. Hence too, 
so many men, married and unmarried, dine 
luxuriously and expensively at the club (it is 
a characteristic of our clubs that a dinner at 
them costs more than anywhere else), rather 
than keep Lent all the year round at home, 
The Bostonians are in advance of us here. 
They are tolerably supplied with good plain 
private cooks, and that of itself is one reason 
why society should be more intellectual there 
than here. Wealthy men of late, have 
adopted a laudable habit of making donations 
for public objects. We suggest to the next of 
our millionaires who dies—no, it is not neces. 
sary that he should die—who wishes to be a 

ublic benefactor, that he found a free aca. 
emy for the instruction of cooks. It would 
be a most ear on ciples eee. 
Meanwhile those disciples of progress 
who are ae gee at teaching roby ople 
what to do With their money—Mr. Horace 
Mann for instance—not to offended at 
this intrusion of ours into what they doubt- 
less consider their own exclusive domain. 

Any speculations upon our society would 
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be very incomplete without some allusion to 
the walering-place, which is a peculiarly Ame- 
rican feature. Not but what there are water- 
ing-places in other countries, but people go 
to them to undress and be comfortable and 
comparatively unconventional, whereas our 
people go to our watering-places to dress 
more and be more fashionable and more con- 
ventional than ever. It is a half ludicrous, 
half painful exhibition of the pursuit of ex- 
elusiveness under difficulties. It has been; modation of the public, we should most re- 
frequently remarked that, whatever theories | spectfully suggest to them that large addi- 
about the necessity of the contrary may be | tions to their buildings, consisting entirely of 
coined by natives or foreigners, there is in all | private parlors, would be a vast accommoda- 
our large cities, a certain exclusive set,—a' tion to their guests, and a very good invest- 
i aristocracy of fashion. It has also; ment for themselves, The demand for pri- 
observed that this set is kept up and | vate rooms is always tenfold the supply, and 
managed chiefly by the female portion of it, people will pay any price to get them. 
the men being obliged by the ly necessi- | e now come to speak of a very import- 
ties of life to submit to a great deal of social ant point—the position of married ladies 
demoeracy. ‘Thus the banker’s blacksmith among us, The general American practice 
may shake hands with him—or try to at, in this respect affords a marked contrast to 
least; but the banker’s wife ignores the ex-| our other habits, as viewed in comparison 
istence of the grocer’s wife, who lives next with those of the two great European nations. 
door to her. This is all very well for the For whereas in most matters we adopt a 
winter season; but the hot weather drives course between the French and English, with 
people out of town. Every one has not a a preponderating tendency, however, to the 
country seat: the recent ravages committed French, here we have reversed the French 
upon more than a hundred continuous miles rule entirely.. In France a young lady is 
of the most beautifully situated summer-re- shut up like a nun—literally like a nun, for 
sidences in the world under the specious she is generally educated at a convent. 
name of improvement, have made our wealthy Were she to be seen walking publicly with a 


land,” who eondescend to keep hotels at our 
watering-places for the (not always) aceom- 
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be fairly piesent the other side of 


estate by referees’ sales” forms a grand 
climax to thesufferings of the lonely husband, 


‘the desolate wife, and the worse than or- 


phaned children) in very eloquent and effee- 


tive English. The Major discourseth thus. 
|Our wives ex 
jmen. ‘They do not consider their daily toils 
and anxieties, 


t too much from their good- 


A man comes home in the 
evening after stocks have falien, or one of his 
debtors has absconded, or the other side has 


carried a point against him in court, and his 
wife peuts and looks chilly, because he is not 
in a fit state to pay her nice little eompli- 


ments and attentions, or to carry her off to some 
show. This the Major thinks is very unrea- 


‘sonable. In comparing these opposite views, 
‘it seems but just to begin with the reali/ies, 
‘and then 
‘ease. Let us look then a moment at the ac- 
| tual daily oceupation of man and wife. Very 
few of our married men but are in some busi- 


to the sentimentalities of the 


ession. And the few who have 
pursuit, are not on that account re- 


ness or 


citizens not over eager to invest in a spe- young man (even though accompanied by a leased from a troublesome amount of miscel-. 


cies of property which, however delightful, third party) she would be 
is held by so preearious a tenure, and lies at ever. Her krowledge of the world and 
the mercy of the first railroad company who society begins when she is married, and from 
chooses to take it almost without compensa- that time she amuses herself as much as she 
tion, So our fashionables throng to the can, With us, the young lady has her full 
watering-places; there they are lodged and swing while a young lady, and subsides very 
waked and fed, along with all the world, in much after marriage, The English practice 
droves of five hundred, at the will of some is a medium between ours and the French. 

despotic landlord, who considers his guests One thing ought to be premised at starting 
created solely for his use and profit. Unable —that if our married ladies do not take a very 


compromise for |laveous business, Cooper has well said that 
| it requires no less eare to keep a fortune in 
‘this country than to make it.” 


The man 
of property and leisure, who has only to go 
down to the bank every quarter-day, when 


the dividends fall due, and draw his five or 
| ten thousand, is a rara avis indeed. No, the 
| fashionable lady’s husband is usually a lawyer, 
| or merchant, or broker, or a gentleman on the 
look-out for eligible investments, and he works 


by wealth, social position, or any other claim, prominent place in noniott, it is not beeause | all day as only an Englishman or an American 
r 


to obtain any more civilized treatment than they are shut up by their 
the average, they labor to keep up their dis- | nor is it fair to time the latter for the com- 
tinetion by “ cutting a dash” in various ways, | parative seclusion of their wives. The hus- 
more particularly by incongruous and inept | bands never have any voice in the matter. 
display of millinery and tailory. What can Our married women were at first very domes- 
be more absurd, for instance, than ladies and tic, because the paucity and incapacity of their 
gentlemen coming in full dress to a table servants made their presence indoors neces- 
@héte dinner (often of the commonest and sary, This necessity no longer exists, or 
most seanty description) at one, two, or three | exists to a much less degree; but the female 
o'clock! An hour after they are walking or | tribunal of scandal has as repressing an in- 
driving, and their fine clothes covered with fluence. If the diminution of a young wife’s 
sand or dust. An English traveller comes to | gaiety is not owing to the increasing cares or 
one of these feeds in his shooting-coat or | expense of her family, it is much more attribu- 
linen jacket, and is set down for a clown: he | table to fear of her own sex than to the sel- 
has much better reason to consider ‘the black | fishness of her husband. We suspect our 
coats and low-necked dresses about as super- | friend De Trobriand’s characteristic gallantry 
latively snobbish at such a place and time. | has Jed hima little astray here. Acuteand cour- 
But this is only one out of the absurd self- | teous ashis remarks are, we do not consider that 
annoyances of fashion; there are graver 
and really very serious disadvantages of this 
sort of life. The habit of doing everything 
under the eyes of five hundred people—the 
impossibility of any approach to privacy— 
knocks all the modesty out of youth, and 
fosters a love of notoriety and questionable 
display, the result of all which is frequently a 
recklessness and thorough abandon, as if our 
gay Gothamites had left all their propriety in 
town behind them. We have seen gentlemen, 
who when at home invariably “ behaved as 
such,” stooping to bribe a penny-a-liner for a 
puff of their equipage or costume; and have 
witnessed ball-room and post-ball-room scenes 
which may be most conveniently disposed of 
by the term Saturnalia. 

The manifest evils of such a system, and 
the increase of private fortunes, have already 


to all parties. The purport of them amounts to 
this. American men are certainly irreproach- 


wives and children, for whom they make 
money, and on whom on | spend it. Never- 
theless, they do not fulfil their duties ; and 
their beautiful and virtuous wives are often 
unhappy, for their husbands do not continue 
to play the lover, do not take the trouble to 
pay them petits soins, they do not try enough 
to amuse them, and prevent that ennui which 
(to the mind of a Frenchman) is the neces- 
sary consequence of staying at home in the 


evening. 
ned, that almost simultaneously 


It so ha 
with M. Trobriand’s “Femmes,” there ap- 





peared in Major Noah’s paper an article which 


they cover the whole ground, or are strictly fair 


ably faithful as husbands and fathers. Their 
whole affections are cencentrated in their 


utes of husbands, | can work, Meanwhile, what is his wife about? 


Her housekeeping and nursery duties, pro- 
vided as she is with bonnes and maids, do not 
occupy her an hour a day. She s her 
mornings in driving about, in the tittle-tattle 
of those seandal manufactories the “ recep- 
tions,” in consultations with her dress-maker 
and milliner, in shopping and running up bills, 
| Which her hu works to It is no 
jexaggeration to say, that the idlest married 
gentleman has more necessary daily occupa- 
tion than the most industrious married lady. 
' Now, such being the case, it does seem to 
/us, that when they meet at the close of the 
day, if either party has a right to expect 
amusement of the other, it is the man who 
‘may naturally and justly ask his wife to 
amuse him. And there are ways enough in 
which she might do so, if she did not think it a 
diminution of her own dignity and conse- 
quence. For instance, most of our women 
are musically educated, and attain a very re- 
ama vocal or uarepiy ol pone & per- 
ormance—quite enough to be very pleasing 
and soothing. But what lady of fashion 
would think of pla ing or singing for the de- 
lectation of only her husband? She would 
think it a most inappropriate casting of her 
pearls. Or again, suppose a poor fellow, 
who has written at his desk by day till 
he has no eyes left at niger should ask 
madame to read for him. Would she not 
think herself martyrized by the bare hint? 
Butfurther, M. Trobriand’s disquisition is all 
predicated on the French conception of home, 


which is a v Gerrgeiating, fas, £6 ee 
in fact none ‘af all. For a does 
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not know what home means. He has no such 
word in his ; he has no idea corres- 
ing to the English word in his heart, It 
is no bull to assert of him that he never 
feels at home but when he is abroad. To say, 
then, that M. Trobriand cannot put himself in 
the place of an un-Gallicized Anglo-Saxon 
householder, that he cann@t understand or 
appreciate the feelings, the tastes, the sym- 
pathies, the passions— 
(“ We thank thee, Gaul, for teaching us that word”) 
—is only to say that he is a Frenchman. 
A Parisian’s ideas of domesticity are necessa- 
rily connected with vulgarity and ennui. The 
discomforts of the ménage are the most ordi- 
nary topic of the Parisian caricaturist with pen 
or pencil. But to our Anglo-Saxon man it is 
quite another matter; “dressing-gown and 
slippers” do not “ destroy his illusions,” or 
vulgarize his associations, or bore him. After 
a day of such work, physical or mental, or 
both, as a Celt cannot tmagine, he has dis- 
yrs ie that day’s duty to his family ; he needs, 
and he deserves repose and recreation. And 
it is not either repose or recreation to him to 
begin his day’s work over again—to get “P 
an elaborate toilette for a concert or ball. 
His refreshment and delight are to enjoy the 
conversation of his wife and the prattle of his 
children; to read his evening paper leisurely 
over a cosy cup of tea; or if an old friend 
drops in, to have a literary chat, or to play at 
billiards or metaphysics, or even to “ talk 
horse,” so much the Lotter, 

This domestic comfort, saith the ex-Baron, 
with a virtuous alacrity to “damn the sins he 
has no mind to,” is the “calculation of a mis- 

laced egotism.” Whatever be its motive, it 
is a calculation very seldom realized. How- 
ever tired the husband may be with working 
all day, he must run out again at night to 
amuse his wife, who, having no self-resources, 
is tired with doing nothing all day. How 
many yawning unfortunates we have noticed 
at the opera! where the system of fashionable 
gossip has the happy effect of making the place 
a bore to a wearied man, whether he likes the 
music or not. If hedoes not, it is of course no 
tification to him ; if he does, all his pleasure 
is sure to be spoiled by little beaux running 
into the box, and chattering just as the 
choicest are sung. , many un- 
fortunates, too tired or too wise to dance, 
have we seen at balls, far into the small hours, 
dead knocked up with waiting for their rota- 
tory halves, and vainly seeking solace in the 
preter We shall never forget a young 
usband—clever enough in business, with a 
fair sporting turn, but by no means so fashion- 
able as his wife—whom we once encountered 
in just such a predicament, soon after honey- 
moon. sane ra ete ge 
since nine; it was then half-past three, 
that emblem of a bad eternity, the German 
cotillion, was about one third through, say in 
the sixtieth figure. Poor B—! He had 





drunk up all the punch—nothing was left of 


it but the lemon-skins and the big ladle—and 
there he stood in the corner, supporting a 
bouquet equal in splendor and circumference 
to that historical one of Mrs. Kemble’s,* and 
making a number of dis ing observations 
about the cotillion and the man at the head 
of it. How delighted he was on seeing us, to 
find a companion in a how he did 

= expatiate on Trustee and Lady 


It is utterly unfair then for M. Trobriand to 








s% 
rama ern em 


insinuate that our husbands keep their wives 
out of society, for whenever the wife wishes 
to launch out into the extremity of fashion- 
able dissipation, she pulls her husband after 
her, will-he nill-he. A little further on he 
has hit upon the real reason of our married 
ladies’ comparative seclusion. It is “ cet esprit 
de commeérage,” the spirit of gossip and sean- 
dal, which he justly stigmatizes as a provin- 
cialism unworthy the metropolis of the new 
world. His remarks on this point are very 
just in the main, though we cannot agree 
with all his inferences and illustrations (some 
of which his translator has left out altogether, 
while others he has ingeniously contrived to 
divest of all meaning), We would instance 
particularly his observations on the popular 
judgment of a married woman’s preferences 
in comparison with those of a girl, where he 
has entirely confused two things, which are, 
and ought to be, in their nature essentially 
different. 

We conclude then on the whole, that if 
married women do not take their proper place 
in society, it is, first, because they are afraid 
of each other’s tongues. The remedy for 
this is in their own hands, or rather their own 
mouths; our sex should not be held respon- 
sible for it. Secondly, because, if they 
not dance there is a deficiency of sensible and 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 








amusing men to talk to them. One way of | 


obviating this, would be to make all our ma- 
trons continue polking till forty ; such an ex- 
pedient we are sure M. Trobriand has too 
much sense to recommend. Another and 
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the leaders in the expedition: these are the 
traits of warfare before soldiers were marshal- 
led into large armies, and gunpowder had 
changed men to machines. The quaint logic 
of the desert and of the irresistible code of 
Islam lends a special attractiveness to the story, 
which Washington Irving is not the man to 
lose sight of. The arguments of faith and the 
sword of the commanders of the Faithful 
when brought into play upon the heads and 
hearts of Jews, Copts, and Christians ; their 
simple but sufficient tenets, backed by a vigor- 
ous right arm; all this creates a ehiockc and 
clash of opinions which excites a constant vein 
of philosophical humor in the writer and a 
pleased titillation of fancy in the reader. It 
is such humor as we meet with in the harmless 
parts of Voltaire. 

We have already (Lit. World, No. 158) laid 
before the reader the characteristic passages of 
the Siege of Jerusalem and of the Arabian 
Nights’ felicity of the Caliph Omar's judg- 
ments on various disputed questions on the 
road. It is the biographical, not the political 
portions of history with which Irving’s pen 
finds congenial employment, and he always 
does justice to a trait of character; and where 
there is a story to tell,—why, Diedrich Knick- 


do | erbocker himself, the veracious chronicler of 


the Hudson, could not tell it better. Here, for 
instance, is a tale of two lovers at the pro- 
tracted siege of Damascus :— 


THE TRAITOR LOVER. 


“ During the siege, Derar, as has been related, 
was appointed to patrol round the city and the 


more satisfactory way (to which we alluded | camp, with two thousand horse. As a party of 
in our former article) would be to increase | these were one night going their rounds near the 


the number of actual men in society. 


walls, they heard the distant neighing of a horse, 


It was our hope to be able to “ say our say” | and looking narrowly round, descried a horseman 


out in the present paper, but the spate de- 
voted to other matters encroaches upon us, 


| 
} 


| 


coming stealthily from the gate Keisan. Halting 
in a shadowy place, they waited until he came 


and we have a few more last words next Close to them, when, rushing forth, they made him 


week. 





IRVING'S MAHOMETANS. 


Mahomet and his Successors. By Washington 
Irving. Vol. 2. The Successors of Ma- 
homet. Putnam. 


Wasuincton Irvine, in a second volume, pur- 








prisoner. He was a youthful Syrian, richly and 
gallantly arrayed, and apparently a person of dis- 
tinction. Scarcely had they seized him when they 
beheld another horseman issuing from the same 
gate, who in a soft voice called upon their captive, 
by the name of Jonas. They commanded the 
latter to invite his companion to advance. He 
seemed to reply, and called out something in 


sues the easy, amiable, kindly vein of narrative | Greek ; upon hearing which, the other turned 


which led us on so attractively through the 


of his pictorial life of Mahomet. His 


Cali and Commanders, his Omars and 
which we may suppose to distinguish a reverie 
over the bygone 
the long d 


requisitions in such compositions. It lacks 
force, critical severity, has not those profound 

izations, the study of contemporaries ; 
in fact, it is the book of a story-teller where 
the personal predominates, and | 
too nicely scrutinized. But though the book 
wants bracing for our northern tastes, as an 


historical work it is abundantly welcome for 


what it is—a tale almost of marvels and en- 
chantments, of Eastern gallantry, chivalry, and 
adventure. In the exploits of Khalcd and 
some of his fellow warriors we are indeed re- 
minded of the pure essence of the later Euro- 


pean chivalry ; and in the incidents attending 


the siege of Damascus and other cities, antici- 


pate the courage, the devices, the treacheries, 
where 
yard is the hero. The old personal system 
of warfare led toJike results in both instances. 
the 
V be- 
trayal of the town, the conquest of love and 
booty, signalized by the individual humors of 


= amours of an Italian campaign 


i i bats, the chall 
somnl bacaiungen tee cabonmnie 


eds, move before us in that softened light 
tin the sunny courts of 


Alhambra. As a history, it 
is languid, if we judge history by our northern 


nd is not 





bridle and galloped back into the city. The 
Arabs, ignorant of Greek, and suspecting the 
words to be a warning, would have slain their 
prisoner on the spot; but, upon second thoughts, 
conducted him to Khaled. 

“The youth avowed himself a nobleman of 
Damascus, and betrothed to a beautiful maiden 
named Eudocea ; but her parents, from some ca- 
pricious reason, had withdrawn their consent to his 
nuptials ; whereupon the lovers had secretly 
agreed to fly from Damascus. A sum of gold had 
bribed the sentinels who kept watch that night at 
the gate. The damsel, disguised in male attire, 
and aceompanied by two domestics, was following 
her lover at a distance, as he sallied in advance. 
His reply in Greek, when she called upon him, 
was, ‘ the bird is caught! a warning at the hear- 
ing of which she had fled back to the city. 

«“ Khaled was not the man to be moved by a 
love tale ; but he gave the prisoner his alternative. 
‘ Embrace the faith of Islam,’ said he, ‘ and when 
Damascus falls into our power, you shall have 
your betrothed ; refuse, and your head is forfeit.’ 

“ The youth paused not between a scimeter and 
a bride. He made immediate profession of faith 
between the hands of Khaled, and thenceforth 
fought zealously for the capture of the city, since 
its downfall was to crown his hopes. 

“ When Damascus yielded to its foes, he sought 
the dwelling of Eudocea, and learnt a new proof 
of her affection. Supposing, on his capture by the 
Arabs, that he had fallen a martyr to his faith, she 
had renounced the world, and shut herself up in a 
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mountains, which would insure his overtaking 
them. His offer was accepted. On the fourth 
day after the departure of the exiles Khaled set 
out in pursuit, with four thousand chosen horse- 
men ; who, by the advice of Jonas, were disguised 

Christian Arabs. For some time they traced 
the exiles along the plains, by the numerous foot- 
prints of mules and camels, and by articles thrown 
away to enable them to travel more expeditiously. 
At length, the foot-prints turned towards the 
mountains of n, and were Jost in their arid 
and rocky defiles. 'The Moslems began to falter. 
‘ Courage !’ cried Jonas, ‘ they will be entangled 
among the mountains. They cannot now escape.’ 

* 7 * - . 

“In the midst of the carnage and confusion, 
Jonas hastened in search of his betrothed. If she 
had treaied him with disdain as a renegade, she 
now regarded him with horror, as the traitor who 
had brought this destruction upon his unhappy 
countrymen. All his entreaties for her to forgive 
and be reconciled to him, were of no avail. She 
solemaly vowed to repair to Constantinople and 
end her days in a convent. Finding supplication 
fruitless, he seized her, and after a violent struggle, 
threw her on the ground, and made her prisoner. 
She made no further resistance, but submitting to 
captivity, seated herself quietly on the grass. The 
lover flattered himself that she relented ; but, 
watching her opportunity, she suddenly drew forth 
ap Pe , plunged it in her breast, and fell dead at 

M t.”” 


Women bear an important part in the narra- 
tive of the conquests of Islam. They are the 
spur of the faithful, the reward of victorious 
enterprise, and occasionally take a hand them- 
selves, as in the exploits of Caulah and Offei- 
rah and their companions at Damascus, in the 
active duties of war. The Modlems were met 
on one occasion in Africa by a spirit equally 
resolute with that of the best Amazonian of 
their own corps :— 

THE PROPHET QUEEN CAHINA, 

“ The imperial forces were now expelled from 
the coasts of Northern Africa, but the Moslems 
had not yet achieved the conquest of the country. 
A formidable enemy remained in the person of a 
native and heroic queen, who was revered by her 
subjects as a saint or prophetess. Her real name 
was Dhabba, but she is generally known in his- 
tory by the surname, given to her by the Moslems, 
of Cahina or the Sorceress. She has occasionally 
been confounded with her son Aben, or rather [bn 
Cahina, of whom mention has been-made in a pre- 
vious chapter. 

“ Under the sacred standard of this prophet 
queen were combined the Moors of Mauritania 
and the Berbers of the mountains, and of the 
plains bordering on the interior deserts. Roving 
and per ee tribes, which had formerly warred 
with each other, now yielded implicit obedience to 
one common leader, whom they regarded with 
religious reverence. The character of marabout 
or saint has ever had vast influence over the tribes 
of Africa. Under this heroic woman the combin- 
ed host had been reduced to some degree of disci- 
pline and inspired with patriotic ardor, and were 
now prepared to make a more effective le 
for their native Jand than they had yet done 









compelled to retire with his veteran but diminished 
army to the frontiers of Egypt. The patriot queen 
was not satisfied with this partial suecess. Calll- 
ing a council of war of the leaders and principal 
warriors of the different hordes: ‘ This retreat of 
the enemy,’ said she, ‘ is but temporary ; they will 
return in greater foree. What is it that attracts to 
our land these Arab spoilers? The wealth of our 
cities ; the treasures of silver and gold di 
from the bowels of the earth; the fruits of our 
rdens and orchards; the produce of our fields. 
Force donsieas our cities ; return these accursed 
treasures into the earth ; fell our fruit trees; lay 


waste our fields, and spread a barrier of desolation 


between us and the country of these robbers ! ’ 

“ The words of the royal prophetess were re- 
ceived with fanatic enthusiasm by her barbarian 
troops; the greater part of whom, collected from 
the mountains and from distant parts, had little 
share in the property to be sacrificed. Walled 
towns were forthwith dismantled ; majestic edi- 
fices were tumbled into ruins; groves of fruit 
trees were hewn down, and the whole country from 
Tangier to Tripoli was converted from a popu- 
lous and fertile region into a howling aod barren 
waste. A short time was sufficient to effect a 
desolation, which centuries have not sufficed to 
remedy. 

“ This sacrificial measure of Queen Cahina, 
however patriotic its intention, was fatal in the end 
to herself. The inhabitants of the cities and the 
plains, who had beheld their property laid waste 
by the infuriated zeal of their defenders, hailed the 
return of the Moslem invaders as though they had 
been the saviours of the land. 

“ The Moslems, as Cahina predicted, returned 
with augmented forces; but when she took the 
field to oppose them, the ranks of her army were 
thinned ; the enthusiasm which had formerly ani- 
mated them was at an end; they were routed, 
after a sanguinary battle, and the heroine fell into 
the hands of the enemy. Those who c 
her spared her life, because she was a woman and 
a queen. When brought into the presence of 
Hossan she maintained her haughty and fierce de- 
meanor. He proposed the usual conditions, of 
conversion or tribute. 
scorn, and fell a victim to her patriotism and re- 
ligious constancy, being beheaded in presence of 
the emir.” 


From the death of tanta Sy- 
rian, Persian, Egyptian, orthern 
victories, the lives and reigns of the Cali 
and their generals are carried to the first move- 
ments of the Conquest of Spain. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether native vigor or the rotten- 
ness of the states against they advanced, 
facilitated most the Mahometan rule. Trea- 
chery everywere aids their swords. But they 
brought a simple heroism, and the strength of 
an heroic idea, in their religious system ; their 
habits of living were not then effeminate ; 
they had not subsided into the sentimental, 

Se spell of the conqaiers evil 
uest, the 0 conquerors, 
: tured reas of his et eee books, 
y Antonio’s Chronicle. 
volume is a happy introduction to his 


ary tales of the later period. The reader will 
find in it, feebly by the exigéant roll 
of hard names and hi facts, the personal 


tastes of the writer, in a well-fed vein of | © 





genial humor, and ever-attractive grace of nar- 
rative. 

WOMEN OF FRANCE. 
Woman in France during the Ei Cen- 


. By Julia Kayanagh. & 
any Re . . : pee. 
Tue history of France during the eighteenth 
contry ollie & ‘wile tad interesting fold of 
inquiry. Beginning with the last days of 
Louis XIV., it finds the people ied with 
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“ After repeated battles, the emir Hossan was 
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three fourths of it®existe 
in its Jast score of years with an impetus un- 
known in the world’s history for 


of the Halles as well. 
Apart from poli interest, this gay court of 
the apne he XV. presents much 
that is inating—too fascinating for us al- 
ways to be on our inst its moral 

ison. Viee was never more bagtily gies, 
Scontennain made more attractive, the Circe 
transformation of men to beasts more seduc- 
tively attempted, more completely accom- 


The court history of this period, and par- 
ticularly as re to the female actors in the 
drama, is a somewhat difficult one, it must be 
confessed, for a lady of the day to 
treat. The author of this volume has suc- 
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with a skill equal te that of a modern Pari- 
sienne over the trottoirs of the muddy ca- 
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as only calculated to draw attention to the plain- 
ness of her petson: her al costume of a 
round, close wig, like that of a man, and a tight- 
futing riding babit, somewhat inc: , however, 
the grotesque appearance of her square and thick 


“The honest mind of this princess was never 
reconciled to the duplicity of the court ; where, as 
she said, falschood passed for wit, and frankness 
for simplicity. Paris seemed to her another Baby- 
jon; and it thundered she feared lest the 
impious city should be reduced to ashes. This 
austere turn, which preserved her from corruption, 
was joined to excessive pride. This feeling, which 
convinced her that she had highly honored her 
husband by marrying him, also induced her to se- 
clude herself from the court ; not deeming the eti- 
quette which was there observed, sufficiently rigor- 
ous. To her high indignation, the courtiers were 
allowed to keep on their hats during the prome- 
nade, and even to sit down in the drawing-room 
of Marly. Of this exaggerated hauteur Madame 
gave several instances ; one of which terminated 
fatally. Two female adventurers, who claimed 
the title of Countess Palatine, were placed by Ma- 
dame de Maintenon near the person of her niece. 
Madame's anger, on hearing of the indignity thus 
offered to her name, was unbounded. Seeing one 
of the pretended countesses walking with several 
other persons in a public promenade of Versailles, 
she went up to her, and after addressing her in the 
most opprobrious language, ended by threatening 
her with such condign punishment, that the un- 
happy girl, struck with shame and terror, fainted 
away, and died in a few days.. Every one blamed 
Madame, and Louis told her the honor of her 
house had been too severely avenged. She repli- 
ed, with much stateliness, that she liked neither lies 
nor liars, and without more compunctious visitings, 


she dismissed the subject from her mind.” 


An incident from the life of Mademoiselle 
de Launay :— 

A PHILOSOPHICAL YOUNG LADY. 

“ Though her al attractions were never 
great, her graceful wit gained her many admirers, 
amongst whom were Vertot, the celebrated histo- 
rian, ~ a Foctnt a bs omy ee whose feel- 
ings, though at very ardent, ually cooled. 
OF this, - sera he de Laanay soon acquired 
geometrical proof. M. de Rey was in the habit of 
seeing her home, occasionally, from the house of 
a mutual friend. ‘ We were then obliged,’ she ob- 
serves, ‘to cross a wide place, and in the com- 
mencement of our acquaintance, he always walked 
along the sides of this place; but I now saw that 
he simply traversed it in the middle, whence I con- 
cluded that his love had diminished in the same 
proportion which exists between the diagonal of a 
Square, and the sides of the same.’ Mademoiselle 
de Launay’s geometry was evidently practical.” 


hone is tempted to regard the. remedy as a 


the fulsome platitudes of the verse-makers of 
Male, de 

Launay was mixed up with some 
political intrigue of the Duchess. de Maine, 
and was sent to the Bastille. The Duke de 
Richelieu was also of the . The 
Managed to amuse ves even in 
gloomy fortress :— 
“ Her chief amusements, during the first months 
of her eaptivity, were the srudy of the Laun lan- 
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;| seandal was banished. “One 


which the rats that infested her room had compel- 
led her to ask for, notwithstanding her previous 
dislike of animals. She also spoke from her win- 
dow to Richelieu, who was incarcerated in a dif- 
ferent part of the fortress, and with true French 
insouciance, they gaily sang together airs from the 
opera of Iphigenia. M.de Maison-Rouge, lieu- 
tenant of the Bastille, was secretly smitten with 
his fair captive. In order to divert her ennui he 
induced her to enter into a playful correspondence 
with one of her fellow-prisoners, the Chevalier de 
Ménil, who was indirectly implicated in the Cel- 
lamare conspiracy, by having been the depositor 
of the Abbé Brigaut’s papers. Maison-Rouge un- 
dertook to be the bearer of their letters, which 
only ran on the most trifling subjects ; and he car- 
ried the complaisance so far as to procure them a 
few interviews. The result, uf@er such romantic 
circumstances, was a mutual attachment.” 


Mdile. de Launay was one of the most bril- 
liant ornaments of the intellectual society of 
Sceaux. She became by marriage Baroness 
de Staal, and wrote very pleasant Memoirs. 

The careless, thoughtless gaiety of the time 
is well shown in the following epitaph, which 
the Countess of Verrue composed for her 
tomb-stone :— 


* Ci git, dans une paix profonde, 
Cette Dame de Volupté, 
Qui, pour plus de sureté, 
Fit son paradis dans ce monde.” 


Intrigue was the business of these butterfly 
bein, Their amusements would be despised 
by the children of the present day :— 


“ During a whole season, nothing was so fa- 
shionable, for both men and women, as to cut up 
costly engravings, and stick the mutilated figures 
on fans and fire-screens ; to make up ribbon knots 
came next in vogue; the childish game of cup- 
and-bail was also one of the favorite amusements 
of this indolent aristocracy. Some noblemen 
sought to distinguish themselves by the singularity 
of their conduct. The Duke of Gesvres kept open 
house duying a fit of illness. Forty persons daily 
sat down at his table; only about twenty of his 
privileged courtiers, whom he had presented with 
splendid m suits, were admitted into his pre- 
sence. y found him in a magnificent apart- 
ment, richly dressed in green, reclining on a couch, 
and making up ribbon knots. Another nobleman, 
the Duke of Epernon, placed his delight in surgi- 
eal operations ; and, by mingled threats and pro- 
mises, compelled his unhappy vassals to let him 
exercise his skill upon them.” 

We wish our space allowed us to quote the 
history of Aissé, the Circassian slave, the 
only narrative of sincere, though unhallowed 
affection, and simple-minded devotion, in this 
most depraved 

The death of the Regent and the accession 
of Louis XV. brought no change in morals or 
manners, except the inevitable incident 
to inaction—from bad to worse. Literature 
was not popular at court. The king had the 
narrow-minded jealousy of the uncultivated, 
of his intellectual betters. Literature and 
philosophy, such as they were, however, were 


popular in society. omen still 
their intellectual influence. While Pompadour 
France—Madame du 


and weg? | governed 
Deffand, Mdlle. de lEspinasse, and Madame 
du Geoffrin s each her coterie of wits and 
aaa rae: -mot of the first of these 
ies is eee See 
“spirit of the age. lvetius was blamed in 
her presence for having made selfishness in his 
just published work the great motive of human 
actions. “Bah!” said “he has only re- 
bag ght age aig MOR ee 
Ww noticing while universal 
corruption prevailed in society, not only d 
conversation “dwell in decencies,” but even 
of the female 
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orators of these days pronounced ‘que cela 


gatait le ton d’une dame,’ and she was in the 
right : seandal is essentially vulgar. Thus the 
covrlaes: rome that M. un tel had Madame 
une was the only knowl a 

}could obtain of an illicit sa Sone 
persons who were notoriously on the most in- 
| timate terms. The least open freedom on the 
part of those persons would have excluded 
them for ever from society. Sin was tolerat- 
ed, but the indecencies of sin were rigidly 
forbidden.” 

With the death of Louis XV. the unbridled 
licentiousness of the Court was to a great ex- 
tent at anend. The young King and ¢ Queen, 
it is well known, set their faces against it, and 
endeavored suitaly to perform the duties of 
their high office. But if sin could be checked, 
sin’s punishment could not. The reckless 
speculations, political and religious, of the 
saloon fops who ealled themselves philoso- 
phers, had pervaded the entire body corporate, 
mingled with much, doubtless, of a pure and 
earnest desire for liberty. 

The authoress illustrates this by an anec- 
dote :— 

“ This gradual descent was very visible: it 
ought to have been equally significant. A travel- 
ler returned to France under the reign of Louis 
XVI., after having been several years away: he 
was asked what change he found in Paris since 
his former stay,—‘* Nothing,’ answered he, ‘ save 
that they are now saying in the streets what was 
formerly said in the drawing-rooms.’ 

“The traveller was right: ‘ philosophy’ had 
gone down to the people. It had shattered moral 
and religious feelings, in the minds of those whom 
such feelings alone could render patient under the 
weight of their misery. In a deep and thrilling 
voice it had told the injured of their rights as 
men : it had reminded them of their many galling 
wrongs. Habit still made them suffer in silence, 
but the seed of future vengeance was sown.” 

The terrific drama of the Revolution need 
not be written here. Passing over intermedi- 
ate events, let us come to that most terrible 
epoch in the history of the city of revolutions, 
the Reign of Terror. We again meet with 
many of our old acquaintances of the CEil de 
Beeuf, in the courts of the Conciergerie. The 
scene is changed, but the performers remain 
the same ight-earted creatures as before. 
“The uses of adversity” are, however, appa- 
rent. Gentleness and benevolence have taken 
the place of rivalries and the backbiting of 
scandal-mongers. yj : 

There is a fascination about this Reign of 
Terror that is not likely ever to be lost. The 
breathless speed of events, the constant anima- 
tion of the scene, the continual displays of he- 
roism, of self-possession under the most ap- 
palling are coe wherever sera 

stiny, party ing y estruction 
and an its only to be pushed on in 
turn to a like fate by those behind, as wave 
after wave breaks on the hard, pitiless sands of 
the shore. , 

This period must live fresh in the memory 
of all readers from the vivid pictures of Scott, 
Carlyle, and Lamartine, and the innumerable 
sketches of less powerful oo — 
Kavanagh, devoting herself entirely 
social aspect of the time, brings together from 
the immense stock of contemporary Memoirs 
many anecdotes which are curious and inte- 
resting, and her narrative will be found, per- 
haps, fuller than any of those previously 
named. We extract a portion >+— 
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threw no damp on the mirthful scene 

around. Appointments were made for music and 

card-parties in the evening, for lectures on astro- 

nomy, chemistry, and other sciences, to be deliver- 

ed by captive savants, or for literary readings, epi- 

bouts-rimés, and acted charades. The 

dressed for these soirées as carefully 

as their reduced wardrobes allowed, the gen- 

tlemen were assiduous and polite ; open flirtations 

were carried on, and sincere affections often sprang 
up ip these dens of terror.” 


The devotion of friendship and gratitude 
exhibited so often on the part of the sufferers 
during these fearful times are worthy of all 

and remembrance. Women, as the 
whole experience of history proves, are not 
deficient in heroism at the hour of trial and 
death, but the strength is that of principle. 
Dubarry fills the air with shrieks, Madame 
Elizabeth mounts the scaffold with untroubled 
ns owe - wooed course not of mosernel 
ieati t are instances enough to 

be adduced to “ point the moral.” 

The following anecdotes respecting the 
worship of the “Goddess of Reason” we do 
not remember to have before met with :— 


“The women always shrank with horror from 


these impious saturnalia. It was only by threats that 


Chaamette could induce Mademoiselle Maillard, 
the actress, to take the part of Goddess of Reason 
in the cathedral of Nétre Dame. Momoro com- 
pelled his handsome wife to receive the same de- 
grading honors in Saint-Sulpice, where she is said 
to have fainted away with shame. A young girl 
of sixteen died with grief and horror at the impie- 
ties in which she had been compelled to partici- 
pate. It is not without reason that the church has 
bestowed upon woman the name of ‘the devout 
sex.’ There is a faith in her soul, over which rea- 
soning, or the specious sophistry too often called 
such, has no power. She believes, because it is in 
her natvre to look ap to higher things than this 
world can give ; and she neither asks nor needs 
= proof pea that in her own heart to tell her 


A fall and in eg gy 
the beautiful Madame Tallien, in- 
fluence was largely in the over- 


“ With this woman, Mad. de Stael, the greatest 






that ever-memorable age. Madame du 
Maine and the Cellamare conspiracy, voluptuous 
Madame de la Verrue, and intriguing Madame de 
Tencin, reappear before us with the profligate days 


haughty favorite, Madame 
power beyond that political power she wrings from 
her lover. The philosophic Madame D’Epinay ; 
the good-natured Madame Geoffrin ; Madame du 
Defiand, selfish, caustic, and ennuyée ; and impas- 
sioned Mademoiselle Lespinasse, with so much 
that is generous and true in her erring nature, rule 
society under Louis XV. The abandoned old 
king dies ; Louis XVI., young, pure, and weak, as- 
cends the throne to reap the thorns his grandfather 





has sown. Women still govern society: Marie- 
Antoinette, the gay and i 
clever and supple Madame Genlis, 

Necker, sedate and grave, have their day. But | 
this empty world is passing fast away. The storm 

which has gathered through centuries breaks forth. 

In that new contest, destined to ruin her power, | 
woman still takes an active part. She rules par- | 
ties, defends a monarchy with Marie- Antoinette, | 
or founds a republic with Madame Roland. We 


with the generous Madame Tallien, and defend- 
ing the freedom of thought with the gifted daughter 
of Necker.” 

The English edition of this work contains 
several valuable and beautiful portraits of the 
distinguished female characters in this event-| 
ful century. We wish the republishers would | 
reproduce them in an illustrated edition of the 
work. Woman’s influence is at all times so de- 


tions that these portraits are almost essential to 
the comprehension of the text. Who would 
want Grammont’s Memoirs without the por- 
traits, who could afford to buyit? What reader | 
of the present volume who will not be desirous 
to become acquainted with the charms of 
Mad, Dubarry, Mad. de Tencin, or Mad. de 
Tallien? Their faces, as well as their acts, are 
part of history. 
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rian scenery and , and she laments 
want of an author like Grimm, and other 
German writers of his school, to point out 
traces of the ancient faith, in the tales, pro- 
verbs, and peculiar expressions of the coun- 
try — : 
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* A shepherd had sold his soul at midnight to 
po Page ay yh amd hundredweight of 
id, w Pa pet wo dawn. Hardly, 
wever, the compact been made, and Satan 
taken leave, when remorse seized the unhappy 
shepherd, who, in order to save his soul, hanged 
his body. A few hours elapsed, and the devil 
turned, balancing the gold on his forefinger. 
when, instead of the 


in the 

county of Szepes, is still more piquant. pro- 
wished to enlarge his castle ; there was, 
owever, one little difficulty—he had no money. 
At last he resolved to apply to the demon, and 
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with whom he made over by contract all the souls 
that should happen to be in the castle at the mo- 
snees, Ween, sp nap teene, saeed beesoeent in 
banquet-hall. Tk hereupon presented 

with seven chests full of gold, and the rebuilding 
pulp tien: Gor aden. akg: a grand scale. But 
not the devil’s chests alone furthered the work ; to 
the architect’s great astonishment, the walls grew 
throagh the night, in ratio of their increase during 
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its , anxiety pressed heavier and heavier 
ehreorytiny © urged the plan. ‘The 
“ It was in vain t 
the hour of payment approached. The devil’s 
eal caudate 
ter i , con sins 
who , before anything else could be 
Seen tock Looe conioty the the dices at paid 
which he found to be still remaining of the loan, 
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to the castle a consecrated bell, 


Precisely at that moment, the devil was on his 
flying through the air with an enormous 
under his arm, to crush his victims with. 
bell rang, and its consecrated sound para- 
fiendish power. The block tumbled 
to the River Poprad, at the foot of the 
, and the devil, furious at the breach of the 
contract, cursed the unfaithful man and his de- 
scendants ; who, in consequence, have ever since 
been wanting both in money and in credit. 

“ The pecuniary embarrassment of the proprie- 
tors of Lubl6, and the impression of the fingers of 
the demon in the block, witness till now, to the 
se of that neighborhood, the truth of these 


The next story has a political flavor, and 
must have been invented by some very re- 
publican Magyar :— 

THE MILLER OF BRANYISZKO. 

“ Not less entertaining is the story of the miller 
atthe Branyiszko (a steep mountain path), who, 
when his mill had stopped, being overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the prospect of starvation for his 
wife and children, plunged into the forest. There 
he met a fine gentleman, with a cloven foot, a red 
cloak, and a cock’s feather in his hat, who pro- 
mised to eet him water for the mill, if he gave up 
an object he possessed without knowing it. 

“ The miller (it is not doubted) recognised the 
gentleman ; but, need proving more powerful than 
conscience, he acquiesced to the proposition and 
hastened home. ‘There he found the mill in full 
activity ; and his mother-in-law met him joyfully 
with the news that his wife had happily borne him 
ason. The poor man was struck dead on the 
spot with horror. The fine gentleman soon 
came, and carried the baby away under his red 
eloak. For a long, long time, the little one’s 
mother heard nothing about him, and mourned for 
him ; till at last the tidings reached her, that her 
son, owing to his eminent education, had grown a 
doctor of laws and a mighty grand gentleman: 
Minister of the Interior at Vienna.” 


Phi ic ys or, Ultimate Grounds 
of Religious Belief, based in Reason. 


By James W. Miles. Charleston: John 
Russell. 


Tue author of this work is one who has 


thought, and thought earnesily, upon the prob- 
lem with which many reli ieee cos of this 








age are busied, and therefore should have a 
cordial reception ftom all of that class. The 
book evinces much ability, for although the 
argument and the result are quite similar to | 
those of Mr. Morell’s late “ Philosophy of | 
Re ” yet the author claims to have ar-| 
rived at his conclusions “ independently of | 
direct reference to any other person’s labours 
upon the same subject.” 

At first we have, in several 


leading doctrines of our re have 
their verification in human reason. he 
without difficulty, in showing that 
existence of the idea of God in reason is 

to make revelation possible ; 
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deavors to show, that as human personalit 
only arrives at self-consciousness at the simul- 


- | taneous perception of objective existence, so 


we are unable to conceive the Deity but as 
conditioned by a similar law; and that we 
ean conceive personality in the Divine essence 
as only possible by having objectivity within 
itself, and thus that the doctrine of a plurality 
of persons in the Divine substance is not only 
rational but necessary, and its denial absurd.— 
Next, he attempts to show that Deity, to in- 
troduce a new element into humanity, and 
thus to cure the disease of sin, must appear 
as “ phenomena in the world’s life,” and that 
thus inearnation is rendered probable.—He 
next shows that man’s expectation and con- 
ception of an incarnate God are met in the 
life and character of Christ: and thus that a 
revelation is actually made, authenticated b 
miracles, to those who can verify the truth 
objectively proclaimed, by its coincidence 
with the inner revelation, intuition of reason. 
—Next, that we find recorded the life and 
sayings of Christ, and of men with conscious- 
ness supernaturally elevated and sustained; 
and that, although the Christian life might 
exist without these, yet that the Scriptures 
serve to rectify it, and facilitate its extension. 
The author then examines what are the 
grounds of certitude for religious truth ; and, 
after showing that the rule of private judg- 
ment, in logival deduction from Seripture, is 
no ground of certitude at all, he demolishes 
all claims to any authority existing, by show- 
ing that this, after all, virtually amounts to 
the same rule of private judgment. There- 
fore, he concludes with Mr. Morell, that the 
ground of certitude must not be sought in 
the sphere of the logical understanding, but 
in the region of the higher intuition, where 
we find truth actual and not formal, and where 
alone the religion can authenticated. 
Therefore, that only can be valid as a revela- 
tion which commends itself to our higher 
reason; and, consequently, that only can be 
essential to it which can be thus apprehended. 
All the rest belongs to the understanding, 
and the religious life could exist as well with. 
out it as with it. 

From this summary, we perceive that this 
philosophy offers a new catholicon for the 
rents and bruises of the Christian world. 
We are glad to see it; if for nothing more, 
than as a struygle after some ground of that 
unity which is lost. But objections manifold 
have sprung up in our mind as we have made 
this summary, all of which we have not space 
to indicate. First, we will say, that the con- 
clusion of this arguinent leaves one with no 
clear idea that may be made practical. How- 
ever steadily the logic may march at first, it 
struggles into obscurity at the end. “ How 
am I to make application of this new rule ?” 
asks the man of common sense (that is, the 
man whose intellect has not been wg i- 
cp Aapaerorioat “ My Christian faith, I feel, 
is occasion to me of my religious life. 
But for ascertaining, or limiting, or rectifying 
that faith, 1am to go, not to the iptures, 
not to the church, but consult my intuition of 
reason.” Is it not evident, that to the men of 
common sense as above, this rule must be 
valueless ; and that the utmost they can do, if 
they have faith in it, is to transfer their trust 
from the divines to the philosophers? And 
as to the philo themselves, is there no 
room for dispute as to how much of Christian 
truth, reason can verify! The author fre- 
quently asserts that the Christian conscious- 
ness is the same, and could pro- 
pagate without the Seriptures or the 
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church. Js the Christian consciousness the 
same, whether the Nicene Doctrine of the 
Trinity is accepted or denied? “No,” even 
this author would say, “the former only can 
be the true consciousness ;” and so has him- 
self uttered adogma. And, if some ground 
for his assertion can be found in reason, what 
shall be said for those parts of revelation 
which have no such ground, and which it is 
impossible therefrom to verify, as for instance, 
the presence and influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and the intercommunion of Christians in one 
life, which is the divine-human life of Christ? 
Since these cannot be found in intuition of 
reason, must they therefore be regarded as 
non-essentials ? it may be, it is true, that we | 
accept Christianity and the Scriptures, because 
a part of them may be verified by reason ; and, 
therefore, we accept all the rest, whether they 
can be or not, so only they do not contradict it, 
Will it be contended that it is only that part 
which can be thus verified, which is sacs oa 
to arouse the Christian consciousness? Will 
not the aforesaid common sense, if it can per- 
ceive its life powerfully affected by any part 
of revelation, not thus also found in human 
reason, repudiate any such division! How 
much of our Saviour’s words will be dead 
words by this rule! The formula of our 
faith will be only that part of his sayings 
which we can verify by our reason. Practi- 
cally, this rule would chain us to the wildest 
claims of private judgment. Indeed, it is a 
eapital error of this book, as well as of Mr. 
Morell’s, that Christianity is simply feeling, 
and intended only to produce a certain pecu- 
liar consciousness: whereas it is action and 
struggle, as well as feeling; and intended to 
elevate the whole man towards an ideal 
harmony with the life of Christ, To elicit 
this life, not only that part of it which can be 
verified by reason is necessary, but all that 
cannot be thus verified, even to the minutest 

recept and command of a ritual observance, 
Here lies the reason why the “ divines” so 
much maligned in this work and Mr. Morell’s, 
have ever so strenuously insisted upon their 
formulas of essential doctrines, viz.:—that if 
any part of the true Christian creed be lost 
or misapprehended, the result is an imperfect 
Christian consciousness, an impairment of the 
Christian life, and the impossibility of realizing 
its complete ideal: while, with this author, 
repudiating the rule of private judgment (of 
the understanding) and any absolute church 
authority, as the true ground of certitude, we 
would repudiate as well his own, viz. the 
dictum of reason, for reason can have no 
authority in this matter, but a negative one, 
to see that itself is not contradic We do 
not intend to offer another theory, but simply 
say, that in our opinion, if we would verify 
our belief, let us discard all the three above 
rules as absolute authority, and following St. 
Paul’s advice to Timothy, seek to elevate our 
lives to a likeness with the life of Christ. 
Only to this doing the entire “ will” of God, 
is it promised, to know more clearly the 
“ doctrine.” 


The Origin of the Material Universe, Witha 
of the Manner of the Formation 
of the Earth, and events connected there- 
with, from its Existence in a Fluid State to. 
the time of the Mosaical Narrative. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Tuer theory of the manner of the original 
creation of the material and subsequent forma- 
tion of the separate bodies of the universe is 
derived in part from the nebular is, 
but has perhaps derived its strongest support 
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the newly discovered analogy of Mi- 
wood, Tie author su the first 
state to have been Page of a nar gas or 
nebulosity filling starry planetary 
wuLiceinbaneldiceeek cane 
y the spot o of acen- 
tral sun, a fiat of creative power caused a con- 
densation of the diffused nebulosity ; from this 
condensation, motion, gravitation, and the ap- 
pearance of light, heat, and electricity, before 
that time latent, took This motion, and 
these influences of light, heat, and gravitation, 
collected the matter of the worlds into revolv- 
ing spheres %, molten yor surrounded by 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid - ut ba ‘tape Troen Pith 
“them. The planets then were suns shining by 
their own light, though revolving around the 
omer luminary whose light has outlived their 
The progress of formation is thus 
described by the author :-— 

“ The calorie eseaping from the heated surface 
of the earth ignited the hydrogea, which, attract- 
ing oxygen, was condensed or converted into 
water,—producing a brilliant flash of light accom- 
panied by heat. This water being more dense or 
heavier than the gases in a separate state, would 
be attracted towards the earth’s surface, in a state 
of extremely minute vapor ; but would be decom- 
posed long before reaching it, and be again con- 
verted into its original elements—oxygen and 
hydrogen gases. 

“ This process of conversion of these gases to 
water, and of decomposition, would continue un- 
til the earth’s surface became sufficiently cool to 
admit the water to come in contact with it. This 
conversion of the gases into water would be inces- 
sant, and produce a constant blaze of light and 
heat—at first remoie, aod afterwards nearer the 
earth’s surface,—auntil all the oxygen and hydrogen 
had been combined in due proportions in the form 
of water; or until the temperature of the exterior 
had become reduced too low to afford the heat re- 
quired to unite them.” 

When the metallic crust became at last so 
cooled as to allow the water to tough it, being 
com of the lighter metals, like the bases 
of the earths and alkalies, this water would be 
decomposed, and its oxygen would unite with 
the metals to produce the earthy and rocky 
materials, while the hydrogen would be des- 
patched in search of more oxygen. These de- 
compositions would continue as long as the 
ocean could penetrate to the heated nucleus of 
the planet, and all the effects of upheaval of 
mountains, earthquakes, and dislocation of 
strata, are due to the effects of these decomposi- 
tions. Atlast the temperature was cooled be- 
low the boiling point of water, and when it 
reached that of one hundred de of 
Fahrenheit, life, animal and vegetable, began 
its cycles on our planet. 

Such is a brief sketch of the 
cosmogony, a subject involved in doubts, and 
where all the lights of science only reveal the 
possibilities of that creation which as yet is 
among the mysteries of the Divine Artificer of 
the world, except so far as revealed in the brief 
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and sublime periods of the introductory chap- 

ter of the Bible. 7 

Mrs. Ellis’s ing Call: A Table-Book 
of Literature and 8vo. Nos. 1,2,and 


3, monthly. Lond. and N. Y.: J. & F. Tallis, 
The Ladies’ ore pe mg say Abroad. 
ee oe ae Sates S, Weekly 
and in’ tonthly parts. n: Brad 
& Evans) New York: Putnam. -" 
; Words. A Weekly. Journal, con- 
dueted by Charles Dickens, Nos. 1 and 2, 
weekly. London: Bradbury and Evans. 
New York: Putnam. 


Tue season opens upon us hopefully with 





art. 


fulness to tem increasing solemnity of 
a matter of fact The attraction of the 
first named of the el works on our list is 


entitled “ Self-Deception 
Human Heart.” It is varied with essays and 
sketches, the topies of which are chosen with 
discrimination, and answer to the pleasant 
motto of the title-page 
“*Tis always morning somewhere in ee at 

Steel engravings, neatly arranged, an a 
men 

Mrs. Loudon’s new is of a more 
comprehensive plan. Itis of a large size, and 
the illustrations are confined to woodcuts, and 


are in great abundance.. The of matter 
includes all the ordinary pursuits of female life, 
and in addition sufficient of the more refined 


topics of general conversation to re t the 
staple of the ball-room and dinner-table. It is 
a companion—“ in the drawing-room ; in the 
study; in the ee in the house- 
keeper’s-room, and in the garden.” The latter 
word recalls the peculiar studies by which 
Mrs. Loudon is so well known to the publie. 
a eect Carman tan 
en e wi y presen 

ee Journal. It is by far the best filled 

ublication we have seen of its class ; and may 
be confidently commended to our lady readers 
as a highly elegant publication, well stored 
with interesting and useful matter, and reall 
a companion worthy of the name. G 
sense and an amiable spirit will be found in it, 
in the contributions of its editor, sound talk 
without cant from Mr. Tom Taylor, the con- 
tributer to Punch, ype scienee from Pro- 
fessor Ansted, “household philosophy ” treat- 
ed by Dr. Lankester, from the Bri- 
tish athe (illustrated the mysteries of 
ds work-basket pote Bg » &e., &e. 

re is, too, a speci pa on 

Shakspeare’s Women, by Mary foodes 
Clarke, which opens with rare promise. Mrs. 
Clarke has literary claims of her own of a 
high character, besides those of having laid 
every reader under obligation by her faithful 
monument to Shakspeare, the “ Concordance,” 
one of the best prepared works of literary 
zeal and diligence ever executed. 

cee Dicken too, enters the field with 
w mises to be a hi agreeable com- 
coat | between Leigh Hunt and Elihu Bur- 
ritt ; in other words, we are to have ame ling 
in the “ Household Words” of the usefu 
the romantic, fact enlivened by fancy, and our 
duties blended with our amusements. An 
article on another 


out in a candid spirit, free 
sentiment on the one side and Poor Richard 
i on the other, the people will be the 
gainers in having a most important means of 
social amelioration. We shall regard the pro- 
gress of this publication with great interest. 





Zoology, Botany, and , for Schools, 
Colleges, and Families. Ww. 8. W. 
U. 8S. Navy. 





the knowledge of individuals 
dation in the mind to build a_ harmonious 
structure of the whole of natural objects. Thus 


the anatomy and i of man is the in- 


differences and resemblanees of the animals 
in each family are Dong one in a tabular form, 
so as to impress on the mind, 
and give an idea of the e value of each 
difference in a Fg so that the harmony and 
proportion of animated creation are ob- 
Eg a rde | ee, a to seal 
e is anatomic 

structure, especially the skeleton, with the 
mammalia, and the same method pursued to 
teach the classification. The structure and 
orders of reptiles and fishes are also found in 
separate portions. The mollusks are next 
p> ty perhaps not in the order of their 
natural precedency. Here we must observe 
the very complete manner in which the anatomy 
of thesecreatures is demonstrated, as well asthe 
numerous plates of the shells they inhabit, 
with distinctions of use to those who are be- 

ing the study of chronology. The articu- 

and radiated animals complete the Zo- 


ology. The vegetable physiology and botany 
are well calculated to give a philosophic view 
of the elements of that delightful study, and 


the notiees of some of the more important na- 
tural families will facilitate the mind in gaining 
a mastery over the physiology of the vegeta- 
yoyo YP 
e0 n work is ¥ 
admirably condensed, and is aecompani 
b hundred illustrations. What 


The course concludes with a copious glos- 
sary of scientific terms used in natural history, 
together with the words from which they are 
derived in the Greek or Latin. Teachers and 
students would do well to examine this course 
on natural history, forming a complete foun- 
dation and syllabus of the seience, giving suf- 
ficient information to enable readers to com- 


hend und allusions contained 
In other works, and being an excellent prepare 
tion for students, shou shey take up more 
elaborate works and vestigations. 

A Treatise on Geography, com- 
frolihy, Suliage Besley, ak Auhctpslany. 
oro 4 ; ogy- 
By A. ey Edited es Bur- 
dett. tp Newman & Co.) The do- 
main of Physical 
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kind in different parts of the world are the 
effect of climate and natural agents modifying 
an original and identical type ; and that there 
is no need for the hypothesis of separate 
stocks or — produced by miraculous in- 
terference. nder this head we find much 
useful information on the subject of the influ- 
ence and character of the religions, govern- 
ments, and aspects of civilization among men, 
—and some sections on political economy. 
The tone of the work is highly moral, and 
well calculated for the classes it is designed to 
benefit—young persons, and general readers. 
The American Bird Fancier ; considered 
with ee to the ia aering Feed- 
ing, Management, and peculiarities of Ca 
an House Birds; with remarks on their Dis. 
eases, and Remedies, ¢rawn from authentic 
Sources and Personal Observation. By D. J. 
Browne, Author of the “ Sylva Americana,” 
the “American Pouliry Yard,” &c.  Iilus- 
trated with Engravings. (C. M. Saxron.)— 
Those who keep birds will find the Bird Fan- 
cier ol of oy eng as to their feathered 
ts ; the art of rearing them, preserving them in 
ealth, and bringing out their sleunaae notes to 
the best advantage. The instruction given is 
derived from many years of experi- 
ence and long travels on the part of the 
author. The Fancier comes in an elegant 
dress, a a with tasteful woodcuts ; 
it wou e avery pretty present for youn 
people who delight A ais tehooead rake for 
the tiny warblers it discourses on. 





phic Encyclopedia. (GARRIGUE, 
Astor House.)—Numbers 5, 6, and 7 of this 
work continue the subject of Natural History. 


On plates 86 to 90 inclusive, reptiles are illus- 
trated; some of the engravings are singularly 
effective; the spirited plate of the snowy 
heron surpri y a snake, may be taken as 
an example. From 91 to 105 the natural his- 
tory of birds is exemplified by numerous 
figures in each family. The execution of the 
work in this portion, where excellence particu- 
larly tells, cannot be too much commended ; 
the plumage is admirably done, and the birds 
are represented without any stiffness, and in 
the attitudes and habits of life. The mamma- 
lia begin on the 106th plate, with the ceta- 
cea, and are continued till the 118th, which 
last is a fine engraving, presenting the tribes 
of monkeys in a grove, in the back- 
— of which the mailed figure of the In- 
ian rhinoceros looms up in formidable 
proportions. Plate 119 contains the type of 
the races of mankind, and 120 phrenological 
figures. From 121 to 136 are contained a 
full set of anatomical plates. We should sup- 
pose these nineteen be to be worth very 
nearly the full cost of the work thus far. The 
osteology and myology occupy the first nine 
plates principally, the viscera are for the most 
paler 130. The special anatomy of the 
eye is illustrated on 131, and of the ear on 
132. The circulating and nervous systems 
conclude the course. The delicacy of the en- 
ving makes up for the small size of the 


The Legal and Commercial Common-Place 
Book, contai the Decisions of the 
Court of the United States, and of re- 


diate Applicati By William Linn, Coun- 
sellor — (thsea, N. Y.; ANDRUS, 
GaurtLetr & Co.) comprehensive title 


THE LITE 


RARY WORLD. 
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will at once inform lawyers, to whom alone 
the book can be really valuable, what the au- 
thor, or more properly compiler, has under- 
taken todo. We think, after an examination 


ceeded in his task. The industrious research 
and careful labor expended upon such works, 
are not ofien appreciated even by members of 
that profession to whom the result thereof is 
most useful. One excellent feature that will 
be adequately valued by those disciples of 
Themis who avail themselves of the like legal 
“ Lifts for the Lazy,” is an extensive and 
elaborately prepared index. The t con- 
venience afforded by good indexes to those who, 
in the hurry of business, wish to refresh their 
memories, or adduce new authorities upon im- 
portant points, can be understood only by 
such persons as have been compelled to search 
in vain for what they wished to find through 
one of the vexatious apologies for an index, 
now bringing up the rear of many a calf-bound 
tome. The compilation, we observe, is confi- 
dently recommended by the Hon. Charles 
Humphrey, late Clerk of the Supreme Court 
of this State. 


Original Purtry. 


THE FOX AND THE BEAR. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


A Fox, one day, at early dawn, 
Was jogging slyly o’er the lawn, 
A rooster in his mouth, the pillage 
Of last night’s prowling through the village. 
Sneaking along with speed and care, 
Unluckily he meets a Bear. 
(“ Zounds!”) .... “ Ah, good morrow, gracious 
sir! 
Your grace is early on the stir. 
A lucky meeting, on my word, 
I’ve brought your Grace a noble bird.”— 
“« Your Grace !" Why do ye call me gracious? 
You brute! d’ye mean to be facetious ? 
Who says Iam?” “Since you will know :— 
Your Honor’s own mouth told me so. 
I took a peep—to tell the truth— 
Your Honor has a long, sharp tooth !” 
GT. B. 














SONNET. 
[From the German of Riickert.] 
“Sweer Spring is here!” I heard men say and 
sing ; 
Then I went forth to seek where he might be : 
I found the buds on every bush and tree, 
But nowhere could I find my darling, Spring. 
Birds hummed, the bees they sang; but every- 


thing 
tee: they hummed, was sad as sad could 


Rills gushed, but all their waves were tears to me, 

aed laughed, no joy to me their look could 
ring. 

Nor of my darling could I find a trace, 

Till with my pilgrim-staff I took my way 

To a well-known, but long-forgotten place ; 

eee I found him, Spring ; near where she 
ay, 

He sat, a beauteous boy, with tearful face, 

Like one who weeps above a mother’s clay. 

CG. &. B. 





Iw reading the description of a picture in the 
temple of Astarte at Sidon, in the Clitophon and 
Leucippe of Achilles Tatius, the thought crossed 
my mind of the superiority that language has over 
painting in expressing progressive movement. ~ The 
thought was not original ; for memory soon sug- 
gested passages from vanous poets in which it is 
inculeated.. Such are the following :— 
; “ Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time.""—Campbell. 





“ Words have something told 
More than the pencil can.” — Wordsworth. 


made with some diligence, that he has suc- | 


SS 











“The pencil’s cunning art 
Can but a single glance express, 
One motion of the heart ;— 
A smile, a blush, a transient grace 
Of air and attitude and face ; 
One passion’s changing color mix ; 
One moment's flight for ages fix.” 
Montgomery. 
The thought led me to put into the frame-work 
of a sonnet the description of the picture of 
Europa, in the pages of the old Greek romancer. 
Of course it had to be condensed. 
EUROPA, 
Lo! sea and land ; fair Sidon’s flowery shore, 
_ With groups of girls, who, o’er the purple sea, 
| Affrighted, wondering gaze,—girt to the knee 
Their tunics, while their anxious looks implore 
| And arms outstretched, yon white bull to restore 
Their ravished playmate—vainly, for they see, 
| As with pale cheeks, strained eyes, hair floating 
free, 
| And parted lips they stand,—though billows roar 
And chafe his sides, onward to Crete he stee s. 
His lovely burden’s bosom swells with fears ; 
One horn her left hand grasps ; presses the right, 
| His glowing flank ; the sportive breeze upreazs 
Sail-like her veil; Loves hovering grace the 








flight, 
And like a gallant bark they move till lost to 
sight. J. 3. B. 
March 27, 1844. 








[From Mr. Bryant's forthcoming “ Letters of a Travel- 
ler ; or, Notes of Things Seen in Europe and America,” 
to be issued iumediately by Putnam.] 

VOLTERRA. 
| Rome, April 15, 1835. 
Towarps the end of March I went from Pisa 
to Volterra. This you know isa very ancient 
city, one of the strongholds of Etruria when 

Rome was in its cradle; and, in more modern 

\times, in the age of Italian republics, large 

enough to form an independent community of 

considerable importance. It is now a decayed 

‘town, containing about four thousand inhabit- 

|ants, some of whom are families of the poor 

and proud mee: | common enough over all 
Italy, who are said to quarrel with each other 
| more fiercely in Volterra than almost anywhere 
else. It is the old feud of the Montagues and 
the Capulets on an humbler scale, and the dis- 
ares of the Volterra nobility are the more vio- 
ent and implacable for being hereditary. Poor 
creatures! too proud to engage in business, 
too indolent for literature, excluded from poli- 
tical employments by the nature of the govern- 
ment, there is nothing left for them but to 
starve, intrigne, and quarrel. You may judge 
how miserably poor they are, when you are 
told they cannot afford even to cultivate 
the favorite art of modern Italy ; the art best 
suited to the genius of a soft and effeminate 
ple. There is, 1 was told, but one piano- 
orte in the whole town, and that is owned by 

a Florentine lady who has recently come to 

reside here. 

For several miles before reaching Volterra, 
our attention was fixed by the extraordinary 
aspect of the country through which we were 








passing. The road gradually ascended, and 
we found ourselves among ravines and 
steep, high, broken banks, principally of clay, 


barren, and in most places wholly bare of 
herbage, a scene of complete desolation, were 
it not for a co here and there perched 
upon the heights, a few reg by a 
boy and a dog grazing on the brink of one of 
the i or a solitary patch of bright 
green wheat in some spot where the rains had 
not yet carried away the vegetable mould. 
Imagine to yourself an elevated country like 
the highlands of Pennsylvania or the western 
— Massachusetts; imagine vast beds of 
ery Prenrue f= place of the ledges of rock, 


then faney the whole region to be torn by 
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water-spouts and torrents into gulleys too pro- 
found to be pz , With sharp ridges between 
—stripped of its trees and its you 
will have some idea of the country near 
Volterra. I could not help fancying, while | 
looked at it, that as the earth w old, the 
ribs of rock which once upheld the mountains, 
had beeome ehanged into the bare heaps of 
earth which I saw about me; that time and the 
elements had destroyed the cohesion of the 
particles of which they were formed ; and that 
now the rains were sweeping them down to 
the Mediterranean, to fill its bed and cause its 
waters to encroach upon the land. It was im- 
| egg for me to prevent the apprehension 
rom passing through my mind, that such 
ight be the fate of other quariers of the 
globe in ages yet to come, that their rocks 
must crumble and their mountains be levelled, 
until the waters shall again cover the face of 
the earth, unless new mountains shall be 
thrown up by eruptions of internal fire. ‘They 
told me in Volterra, that this frightfal region 
had once been productive and under cultiva- 
tion, but that after a plague which, four or five 
hundred years since, had depopulated the 
country, it was abandoned and neglected, and 
the rains had reduced it to its present state. 

In the midst of this desolate tract, which is, 
however, here and there interspersed with fer- 
tile spots, rises the mountain on which Vol- 
terra is situated, where the inhabitants breathe 
a pure and keen atmosphere, almost perpetu- 
ally cool, and only die of pleurisies and ~ 
plexies ; while below, on the banks of the Ce- 
eina, which in full sight winds its way to the 
sea, they die of fevers. One of the ravines of 
which I have spoken,—the balza they call it at 
Volterra—has ploughed a deep chasm on the 
north side of this mountain, and is every year 
rapidly approaching the city on its summit. I 
stvod on its edge and looked down a bank of 
soft red earth five hundred feet in height. A 
few rods in front of me I saw where a road 
had crossed the spot in which the gulf now 
yawned ; the tracks of the last year’s carriages 
were seen reaching to the edge on both sides. 
The ruins of a convent were Sed at hand, the 
inmates of which, two or three years since, had 
been removed by the government to the town 
for safety. These will soon be undermined 
by the advancing chasm, together with a fine 
piece of old Etruscan wall, once inclosing the 
city, built of enormous uncemented parallelo- 
grams of stone, and looking as if it might be 
the work of the giants who lived before the 
flood ; a neighboring church will next fall into 
the gulf, which finally, if means be not taken 
to prevent its progress, will reach and sap the 
present walls of the city, swallowing up what 
time has so long spare . 

“ A-few hundred crowns,” said an inhabitant 
of Volterra to me, “ would stop all this mis- 
chief. A wall at the bottom of the chasm, and 
a heap of branches of trees or other rubbish, 
to check the fall of the earth, are all that 
would be necessary.” 

I asked why these means were not used. 

“ Because,” he replied, “ those to whom the 
charge of these matters belongs, will not take 
the trouble. Somebody must devise a plan 
for the purpose, and somebody must take upon 
himeelf the labor of seeing it executed, They 
find it easier to put it off.’ 

The antiquities of Volterra consist of an 
Etruscan burial-ground, in which the tombs 
still remain, pieces of the old and incredibly 
massive Etrusean wall, including a far larger 
circuit than the present city, two Etrusean 
gates of immemorial antiquity, older doubtless 
than anything at Rome, built of enormous 
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stones, one of them serving even yet as an en- 

irance to the town, and a multitude of eine 

vessels, mostly of alabaster, seulptured wit 
numerous figures in alto relievo. These figures 
are sometimes allegorical representations, and 
sometimes embody the fables of the Greek 
mythology. Among them are seme in the 
most perfect style of Greeian art, the subjects 
of which are taken from the poems of Homer; 
groups representing the besiegers of Troy and 
its defenders, or Ulysses with his companions 
and his ships. 1 gazed with exceeding delight 
on these works of forgotten artists, who had 
the verses of Homer by heart—works just 
drawn from the tombs where they had been 
buried fur thousands of years, and looking as 
if fresh from the chisel. 

We had letters to the commandant of the 
fortress, an ancient-looking stronghold, built 
by the Medici family, over which we were con- 
ducted by his adjutant, a courteous gentleman 
with a red nose, who walked as if keeping time 
to military music. From the summit of the 
tower we had an extensive and most remark- 
able prospect. It was the 19th day of March, 
and below us, the sides of the mountain, 
scooped into irregular dells, were covered with 
fruit-trees just breaking into leaf and flower. 
Beyond stretched the region of barrenness I 
have already described, to the west of which 
lay the green pastures of the Maremma, the air 
of which, in summer, is deadly, and still further 
west were spread the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, out of which were seen rising the meun- 
tains of Corsica. To the north and northeast 
were the Apennines, capped with snow, em- 
bosoming the fertile lower valley of the Arno, 
with the cities of Pisa and Leghorn in sight. 
To the south we traced the windings of the 
Ceeina, and saw ascending into the air the 
smoke of a hot-water lake, agitated perpetu- 
ally with the escape of gas, which we were 
| told was visited by Dante, and from which he 

drew images for his description of Hell. 
Some Frenchman has now converted it into a 

borax manufactory, the natural heat ef the 
water serving to extract. the ealt. 

_ The fortress is used as a prison for persons 
guilty of offences against the state. On the 
top of the tower we passed four prisoners of 
state, well-dressed young men, who appeared 
to have been entertaining themselves with 

music, having guitars and other instruments in 

their hands. They saluted the adjutant as he 

_ went by them, who, in return, took off his 

hat. They had been condemned for a conspi- 

| racy against the government. 

e commandant gave usa hospitable re- 
ception. In showing us the fortress he con- 
gratulated us that we had no oceasion for such 
engines of government in America. We 
went to his house in the evening, where we 
saw his wife, a handsome young lady, whom 
he had lately brought from Florence, the very 
lady of the pianoforte whom I have already 
mentioned, and the mother of two young 
children, whose ruddy eheeks and chubby 
figures did credit to the wholesome air of 
Volterra. The commandant made tea for us 
in tumblers, and the lady gave us music. The 
tea was so strong a decoction that I seemed 
to hear the music all night, and had no need of 
being waked from sleep, when our vefturino, 
at an early hour the next morning, came to 
take us on our journey to Sienna. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 
Dickens in the second number of his new 
journal for the People, “ Household Words,” 
has a capital demonstration of the absolute 
Virtues of association, the phalanx model so. 
cieties, &c., in a picture he has drawn of the 











state of mind of the Raven (of whom he is the 
well-known established private secretary) in 
one of those eaged exhibitions of the smuller 
hostile animals, as eats, dogs, mice and the like, 
kept by tyrannical ogres of London shopmen, 
and faeetiously designated “ Happy Families.” 
It is a }ucky thing for the English “ million” 
that they have a man to write for them like 
Dickens, who has looked on both sides of 
human nature, and who ean teach them how 
to secure beef, mutton, and self-respect, witb 
the least possible infusion of eant. 
PERFECT FELICITY. 
In a Bird’s-Eye View. 


lam the Raven in the Happy Family—and 
nobody knows what a life of misery I lead! 

The dog informs me (he was a puppy about 
town before he joined us; which was lately) 
that there is more than one Happy Family on 
view in London, Mine, I beg to say, may 
be known by being the Family which contains 
a splendid con 

want to know why I am to be ealled 
upon to accommodate myself to a cat, a 
mouse, a pigeon, a ringdove, an ow! (who is 
the greatest ass I have ever known), a guinea- 
pig, @ sparrow, and a variety of other crea- 
tures with whom | have no opinion in common. 
Is this national education? Because, if it is, 
I object to it. Is our eage what they call 
neutral und, on which all parties may 
agree ? re war to the beak I consider 
preferable. 

What right has any man to require me to 
look complaecently at a cat on a shelf all day? 
It may be all very well for the owl. My 
opinion ef him is that he blinks and stares 
himself into a state of such dense stupidity 
that he has no idea what company he is in. 
I have seen him, with my own eyes, blink him- 
self, for hours, into the conviction that he was 
alone in a belfry. But Jam not the owl. It 
would have been better for me if I had been 
born in that station of life. 

lama Raven. I am, by nature, a sort of 
colleetor, or antiquarian. If I contributed, in 
my natural state, to any Periodical, it would 
be The Gentleman’s Magazine. I have a 
passion for amassing things that are of no use 
to me, and burying them. Supposing such a 
thing—I don’t wish it te be known to our 
proprietor that I put this case, but I say, 
supposing such a thing—as that I took out 
one of the Guinea-Pig’s eyes; how could I 
bury it here? The floor of the cage is not an 
inch thiek. To be sure, I could dig through 
it with my bill (if I dared), but what would 
be the comfort of dropping a Guinea-Pig’s eye 
into Regent street ? 

What J want, is privacy. I want to make 
a collection. I desire to get a little property 
together. How ean I do it here? Mr. 
Hudson couldn’t have done it, under corre- 
sponding circumstances. 

I want to live by my own abilities, instead 
of being provided for in this way. I am stuck 
ina with these i ous companions, 
and called a member of the Happy Family; 
but suppose you took a Queen’s nsel out 
of Westminster Hall, and settled him board 
and lodging free, in Utopia, where there 
would be no exeuse for “his quiddits, his 
quillets, his cases, his frames, and his tricks,” 
how do you think he'd like it? Not at all. 
Then why do you expect me to like it, and 
add insult to injury by calling me a “ Happy ” 
Raven ! 

This is what I say: I want to see men do 

I should like to get up a Happy Family 
men, and show ’em. I should like to put 

e Rajah Brooke, the Peace Society, Captain 
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Aaron Smith, several Malay Pirates, Doctor 
Wiseman, the Reverend Hugh Stowell, Mr. 
Fox of Oldham, the Board of Health, all the 
London undertakers, some of the Common 
(very common TI think) Council, and all the 
vested interests in the filth and misery of 
the poor, into a good-sized cage, and see how 
they'd get on. I should like to look in at ’em 
through the bars, after they had undergone 
the training [have undergone. You wouldn't 
find Sir Peter Laurie “ putting down” Sani- 
tary Reform then, or getting up in that vestry, 
es pledging his word and honor to the non- 
existence of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, I expect! 
And very happy he'd be, wouldn’t he, when he 
couldn’t do that sort of thing? 


I have no idea of you lords of the creation 
coming staring at me in this false position. 
Why don’t you look at home? If you think 
I'm fond of the dove, you’re very much mis- 
taken. If you imagine there is the least good 
will between me and the pigeon, you never 
were more deceived in your lives. if you su 
pose I wouldn’t demolish the whole Fami 
(myself excepted), and the cage too, if I had 
my own way, you don’t know what a real 
Raven is. But if you do know this, why am 
I to be picked out as acuriosity 2? Why don’t 
you go and stare at the Bishop of Exeter? 
*Ecod, he’s one of our breed, if anybody is! 

Do you make me lead this public life because 
I seem to be what I ain’t? Why, I don’t 
make half the pretences that are common 
among you men! You never heard me call 
the sparrow my noble friend. When did J 
ever tell the Guinea Pig that he was my 
Christian brother? Name the occasion of my 
making myself a party to the “ sham” (my 
friend Mr. Carlyle will lend me his favorite 
word for the occasion) that the cat hadn’t 
really her eye upon the mouse! Can you say 
as much? What about the last Court Ball, 
the next Debate in the Lords, the last great 
Ecclesiastical Suit, the next long assembly in 
tbe Court Circular? I wonder you are not 
ashamed to look me in the eye! I am an 
independent Member—of the Happy Family ; 
and I ought to be let out. 

I have only one consolation in my inability 
to damage anything, and that is that I hope 
I am instrumental in propagating a delusion 
as to the character of Ravens. I have a strong 
impression that the sparrows on our beat are 
beginning to think they may trust a Raven. 
Let ’em try! There’s an uncle of mine, ina 
stable-yard down in Yorkshire, who will very 
soon undeceive any small bird that may favor 
him with a call. 


The dogs too. Ha Ha! As they go by, 
they look at me and this dog, in quite a 
friendly way. They never suspect how I 
should hold on to the tip of his tail, if I con- 
sulted my own feelings instead of our pro- 
prietor’s. It’s almost worth being here, to 
think of some confiding dog who has seen 
me, going too near a friend of mine who lives 
at a hackney-coach stand in Oxford street. 
You wouldn’t stop his squeaking in a hurry, 
if my friend got a chance at him. 

It’s the same with the children. There’s a 
young gentleman with a hat and feathers, resi- 
dent in Portland Place, who brings a penny to 
our proprietor, twice a week. He wears very 
short white drawers, and has mottled legs 
above his socks. He hasn’t the least idea 
what I should do to his legs, if I consulted 
my own inclinations. He never imagines what 
1 am thinking of, when we look at one another. 
May he only take those legs, in their present 
juicy state, close to the eage of my brother- 








in-law of the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
| Park! 

Call yourselves rational beings, and talk 

about our being reclaimed? Why, there isu’t 
‘one of us who wouldh’t astonish you, if we 
could only get out! Let me out, and see 
'whether J should be meek or not. But this 
is the way you always go on in—you know 
you do, Up at Pentonville, the sparrow says 
—and he ought to know, for he was born ina 
stack of chimneys in that prison—you are 
spending I am afraid to say how much every 
year out of the rates, to keep men in solitude, 
where they can’t do any harm (that you know 
of), and then you sing all sorts of choruses 
about their being good. So am I what you 
eall good—here. Why? Because I can’t 
help it. Try me outside! 

You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, the 
Magpie says; and I agree with him, If you 
are determined to pet only those who take 
things and hide them, why don’t you pet the 
Magpie and me? We are interesting enough 
for you, ain't we? The Mouse says you are 
not half so particular about the honest people. 
He is not a bad authority. He was almost 
starved when he lived in a workhouse, wasn’t 
he? He didn’t get much fatter, I suppose, 
when he moved to a labourer’s cottage? He 

| was thin enough when he came from that 
place, here—I know that. And what does 
the Mouse (whose word is his bond) declare ? 

e declares that you don’t take half the care 

ou ought, of your own young, and don't teach 
em half enough. Why don’t youthen? You 
might give our proprietor something to do, I 
should think, in twisting miserable boys and 
girls info their proper nature, instead of 
twisting us outof ours. You are a nice set of 
fellows, certainly, to come and look at Happy 
Families, as if you had nothing else to look 
after ! 

I take the opportunity of our proprietor’s 

pen and ink in the evening, to write this. 
shall put it away in a corner—quite sure, as 
it’s intended for the Post-Oflice, of Mn Row- 
land Hill’s getting hold of it somehow, and 
| sending it to somebody. I understand he can 
do anything with a letter. Though the Owl 
says (but I don’t believe him), 
prevalence of measles and chicken-pox among 
infants in all parts of this country, has been 
eaused by Mr. Rowland Hill. I hope I 
needn’t add that we Ravens are all good 
scholars, but that we keep our secret (as the 
Indians believe the Monkeys do, according to 
a Parrot of my acquaintance) lest our abilities 
should be imposed upon. As nothing worse 
than my present degradation as a member of 
the Happy Family can happen to me, however, 
I desert the General Freemasons’ Lodge of 
Ravens, and express my disgust in writing. 


Che Fine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. A FIRST VIEW. 
DURAND AND THE LANDSCAPES. 
Tae Twenty fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy opens auspiciously, and 
with indications of strength and spirit highly 
encouraging to the friends of the institution, 
and nels of Art. The new locale of the 
Academy is admirably chosen for convenience, 
and much better adapted, in every respect, for 
the purposes of popularity, than the former 
position. Everybody appreciates particularly 
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the comfortable difference between the easy 
and short ascent to the present gallery, and 
that interminable succession of steep staircases 
at the Society Library, which many a stout 
lady and elderly gentleman can “ tel) how hard 
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it is to climb!” We are delighted to see that 
the Academy at last recognises the principle, 
that, to elevate the tastes of the community, 
and raise the standard of artistic merit, it is 
not indispensable to lift the public bodily into 
the fif.h story. It is a great advance for the 
arts when they are made accessible. Nor does 
their descent towards the business level lower 
the dignity that belongs to them, It is all very 
well to say that it is every one’s duty to take 
extra trouble for the sake of the higher species 
of gratification and instruction which the Arts 
afford, but we apprehend that almost univer 
sally the taste for their enjoyment, like the 
pursuit of virtue, must be encouraged by 
geuatle persuasions, and made easy by pe 
incentives, The Academy will do much more 
for art on the first floor, than it ever did on 
the fourth. 

Exhibitions of pictures and statues, apart 
from the degree of artistic merit which they 
may possess, can never fail, when judiciously 
managed, to prove permanent sources of public 
interest and entertainment. There is some- 
thing in a gallery of paintings, with its variety 
of subjects, and diversities of style, and con- 
trasts of color, which at once attracts the eye, 
and kindles the sensibilities. There never was 
a child yet who turned his back upon pictures 
or flowers; and the humanities must be very 
nearly extinct in a man for whom the world 
of art is a blank. It is not, to be sure, al- 
ways or generally the appreciation of the 
spectator which leads him to estimate and ad- 
mire the picture at which he looks; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that he only admires the 











| reproduction of nature on the canvas. A fine 


picture, like every true expression of a true 
sentiment, carries in itself an impressive force 
which is its own, and makes its own appeal, 
and that successfully. The artist who paints 
the landscape which he saw yesterday, and 
paints it truly and faithfully, from the bold out- 
line of craggy summits in the distance, which 
are the features of the scene for every eye, to 
the delicate fringes of the moss on the rocky 
foreground, which only the glance of a student 
of nature would detect, fails utterly in his at- 
tempts unless, to the labor of the copyist, he 


that the present , brings his own creative energy. The work must 


be his own. And every high work of art has 
this first element of power, that it goes beyond 
the text which nature lends it in its subject, 
and gives it to the world with the added charm 
and power of the painter’s genius, which is 
sure of sympathy and admiration just in pro- 
portion to the none and purity with which 
it manifests itself It is, after all, even in the 
popular estimate of painting, less the subject 
than the sentiment that produces the effect. 
“The artist who paints Lucretia,” says Sir 
Philip Sidney, “ painteth not Lucretia whom 
he never saw, but painteth the outward beauty 
of Such a virtue as hers.” Equally true is it, 
that the admirer of the work finds his highest 
satisfaction in the recognition, not of the life- 
like features and startling imitation of nature, 
but of the embodied thoughts and feelings of 
which they are only the vehicles and acces- 
sories. 

But all this keeps us lingering to little pur- 
pose on the threshold of the Academy. We 
must pay our fifty cents for a season ticket, 
and our twelve and a half for a catalogue, 
with an inward sigh for the day when Croten 
Water and the Fine Arts shall ually free 
and unstinted to all, without any barriers of 
cash payments between their necessity and 
their enjoyment, and enter the new galleries. 

one always sees the bad pic- 





Why is it 
tures first of a? Are the gentlemen of the 
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“ Hangi Committee” aware of the fact, that 
nothing kills merit so effectually, at least in 


the emergency of a dil, as unquestion- 
able demerit in its vent Bad pictures are 
usually bigger than é ones, and brighter, 
and the very want of correctness of proportion 
which they labor under, vates the distinct- 
ness with which they stand out in conspicuous 
prominence, just as a deformed is more notice- 
able than a ul figure. But it is a pity 
that the m n progeny of some enterpris- 
ing artist, who has most lamentably mistaken 
his calling, should elbow out of immediate no- 
tice, and completely stare out of countenance 
the modest worth of the creation of some 
genuine painter, of one tenth the size and 
sixty times the value of the former. 

In the first Gallery of the Academy this 
year, the poor pictures, perhaps on the above 
principle, seem to ominate. Out of the 
i te paintings in that room (the one 
which is first entered from the hall), more than 
one half are portraits, and amongst these 
latter, some it may be hoped, for the credit of 
the human face divine, in the general as well as 
the individual, are likenesses only in will, and 
not indeed. Besides bad portraits, there are a 
few of the “fancies” in this same first room,whose 
very unprepossessing appearance and flagrant 
conspicuousness are quite discouraging. Not 
to be invidicus, we cannot help recalling, 
amongst the smaller of these, one of Mr. J. 
Carlin’s efforts, No. 61 of the Catalogue, 
“Cupid seeking fair victims espies one!” the 
exclamation point being a most appropriate 
finish to the subject, which is a sort of practi- 
cal libel on the tender passion, and a complete 
burlesque on the Heathen Divinity who pre- 
sides over it. 

To commence a closer examination of the 
exhibition, which we propose to take leisurely, 
and in the spirit which it deserves, a spirit of 
eandor and liberality, without any undue par- 
tialities, or any prejudices whatsoever, we think 
it is perhaps no more than courteous and re- 
spectful to begin with the works of the Presi- 
dent of the Academy, and that class of paint- 
ings to which his exclusively belong—rue 
Lanpscares. 

Mr. Duranp contributes seven pictures to 
the present collection, all of which, with the 
exception of two studies from nature, Num- 
bers 226 and 236, are carefully finished and 
elaborate works, worthy of his reputation and 
his position as an Artist. 

0.11. A View of Schroon Lake, with a 
bright foreground of sunshine on rocks, and on 
the right an exquisitely painted clump of 
trees with massive foliage, is a most pleasing 

imen of Duranp’s style. The lake in the 
distance, with the hills rising beyond, is 
— with that feeling of repose and unbro- 

en serenity which is with this painter, the 
favorite aspect of Nature. 

No. 46. “A Summer Morning” exhibits 
this characteristic, however, even more strik- 
ingly. Here a glowing warmth, almost, and yet 
hardly sultry, is s over the scene; and the 
hush of the Sabbath morning, broken only by 
the village bells, is denoted by every trait of 
the scape, and the misty atmosphere 
which pervades it. 

The principal work of Mr. Duranp and of 
the Exhibition (No. 138, “ Scene from Thana- 
topsis”), pleases us less. The idea is a happy 
one, the illustration of the finest of American 
poems, in a kindred Art, by a hand, equally 


with that of the a master-hand in its 
ere of labor. But it is perhaps a mistake 
the picture, apart from 


Tse 


have so |ittle individuality. 


plain itself, and without the key afforded by 
ihe lines quoted in the catalogue, could hardly 
be understood. To be sure, it is intended to 
illustrate these lines, but it might have done 
so with as much effect with a different compo- 
sition. As it stands now, there seems to us 
to be some incongruity in the t of 
the subject. No one would look fora funeral 
procession as an incident to such a landscape 
as this. The contrast between the peer 
erags and lofty summits to the left, and the 
even, unbroken level of the surface to the 
right, is somewhat too marked for the general 
effect of the picture. These are trifles in one 
sense, and may not be the impression of more 
than an individual opinion ; but in the produec- 
tion of a painter of such ease and fidelity to 
nature, and such a true feeling for its highest 
manifestations of beauty, a complete realization 
of the idea aimed at is the measure of expecta- 
tion, and the test of success. There seems to 
us a want of unity in the design of this work ; 
it does not convey a complete idea. In this 
respect the “ Summer Morning” surpasses it, 
for there the whole scene harmonizes to pro- 
duce the intended effect. But the “ Thana- 
topsis,” much as it may be worthy of admira- 
tion in points and details of execution, asa 
whole is wanting in grandeur. The reason is 
that, to our thinking, it is somewhat wanting in 
truth. The composition is exaggerated and 
unreal. The nearer to Nature the r the 
picture. 

As a painter of trees and rocks we know of 
no one superior to Keysetr. The character- 
istic of his style and finish are in many respects 
very similar to those of the President of the 
Academy. Indeed, there are two studies of 
rocks (Nos. 226 and 233), the former by Du- 
rand and the latter by Kensett, which one 
would suppose, even after a close inspection, 
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to have been the work of but a single hand. 
This No. 233, and two other studies in the 
same room, Nos. 205 and 242, are remarkably 
true to nature, and felicitous in effect. There 
/isa care in the management of the minutest 
details, and a faithfulness in the execution, 
which have their reward in a striking success. 
No one can fail to notice how far superior are 
the leaves and branches of the trees in these 
studies, the grey broken masses of rocks with 
their rifts and seams, and their patches of 
moss, and the clear running streams, to the 
blotches of green, grey, and white, which pass 
in so many landscapes for trees, rocks, and 
water. 

No. 196. “ A Scene among the Adirondack 
Mountains,” is another picture by the same 
artist ; carefully pavers interesting in its 
subject—the wild romantic scenery of the 
Tyrol of New York. 

No. 344. “ Catskill Mountain 
is the only remaining, and the largest work of 
Kensett in the present exhibition. It is de- 
ie of very high praise. The foreground 
is e up of heavy rocks, and the bed of the 
Cauterskill ; the stream itself forms the centre 
of the picture, the eye follows it back to the 
falls and the background of hills, while on 
either hand is the thick forest; on the left of 
the picture it lies in sunshine, and on the ri 
is shade. The whole picture has a freshness, 
and a clear atm re pervading it, which 
make it a delightful work. Its truth of feel- 
ing speaks for itself, and will be i 
with Syne by many a lover of Nature. 

C. P. Crancu. This Artist contributes five 
paintings, Nos. 1, 109, 134, 216, 298. The 
two first of these are views : Florence, 
the from Ponte Rotto, and sce: in the vici- 


nity of the Bay of Naples. They are both 
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well done, though there is hardly about them 
enough of the tra of atmosphere 
whieh gives to true It scenery so great a 
charm. The outlines are too hard, and the 
tone too harsh. 

No. 298. “ The Deserted Hut at Sunset,” 
by the same artist, is better. This is a simple 
piece of landscape, quiet and well 
and telling its own story. 

“The Death of Abel,” No. 134, a much more 
ambitious work, strikes us asa bad picture, 
both in expression and execution. There is a 
vast deal of landseape and cloud attempted, 
and very little of either secomplished so as to 
be isable by the ordinary observer of na- 
ture. The trees and the mountuins, as well as 
Abel, though the former not by the hand of 
Cain, suffer martyrdom together. 

No, 129, “ Moonlight Composition,” by G. 
Lorine Brows, and the only picture of his in 
the gallery, is a representation of the scene in 
the Merchant of Venice between Lorenzo and 
Jessica, the favorite of all lovers of moonlight. 
It is an ambitious composition, which sutters 
more in the coloring than it deserves. The 
“inky cloak” which the atmosphere seems to 
have borrowed from Hamlet, and whose ample 
folds encircle the whole picture with a great 
deal of visible darkness, destroys the whole 
effect. It is as difficult a matter now as 
Quince found it in the days of Athenian The- 
seus, to Uh sae 4 Pg Ee the person of 
moonshine.” ides this black composition 
of Brown, there are several others in which 
the moon plays her part and with better suc- 
cess, for instance, 

No. 364, “ Moonlight,” by J. G. Cuarmay. 
This represents an Ocean steamer in a ground 
swell on the top crest of a heavy sea, with 
smooth water beyond and the moon shining 
upon it, through adiscouraging mist. This is 

pman’s only work, and suggests in its sub- 
ect the absence of the painter, which does not 
y any means interfere with the appreciation of 
his merits as an artist and a man, at home. 

No. 141, a Seene from the pencil of 
Dovexty, in which the landseape is mostly 
accessory to the moonlight. 

Nos. 43 and 131 are also by Doughty, the 
first a winter piece, of which detached parts 
are better in effect than the whole; and the last 
a pleasing picture, but the scene rather too 
map-like in its dead level, and want of variety 
of surface. 

Cuvurcn’s Landscapes are quite numerous, 
and have decided characteristics of their own. 
They are worthy of the more notice as being 
mostly faithful reproductions of American na- 
ture, and that not in the picturesque regions of 
lake and mountain scenery, but in less 
romantic though more cultivated districts of 
New land. The farming interest is up- 
permost in many of his pictures. He paints 
nature, with the barns, ditches, and fences left 
in. There is a little view of Clarendon, Ver- 
mont (No. 97), which ought to be hung up in 
the schoolhouse of that favored village as a 
perfect likeness of the original. It is unfortu- 
nately hung very low, for it is worth looking 
at for its truth to the prosaic realities of New 
E scenery. 

0. 42, a large work, “Ira Mountain,” Vt., 
suffers somewhat from the want of variety in 
form and outline, which must be laid to the 
charge of the subject. There isa t deal 
of beauty in the sky and Peet eet the 
whole picture is successfully painted, but the 
landscape is wanting in character. The paral- 
lel ranges of hills which go to make it up are 
too similar in their outlines, and the feeling 





which one has is a desire to shake up the 
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whole composition and give it a little anima- 
tion and variety. 

No. 64, “ Autumn,” and No. 323, “a Wet 
Day,” by the same artist, are smaller, but well 
executed. His best work is in the Fifth Gal- 
lery, No. 349—* Twilight, Short Arbiter of 
Day and Night,” and is a striking picture. It 
is a sunset with a crimsen sky; a range of hills 
in the background shadowed with the deepest 
purple, and declining towards the front of the 
picture with a rounded slope. A single house 
with the last gleam of sunset reflected from 
the windows, gives a happy relief, while a 
heavy mass of jutting rock on the left of the 

icture adds to the effect by being interposed 
tween the spectator and the sunset. 

Parts of this picture are painted with exqui- 
site beauty. e whole side hill in the fore- 

round, with its rich verdure, the scattered 
Cechies overspread, and the low stone wall 
creeping along its side midway towards the 
top, is most truthfully and eapitally executed. 
But we protest against the “effects” of the 
picture. We have no faith, and we take no 
satisfaction in the phenomena of nature on the 
canvas. They are not within the province of 
true landscape painting, except as studies 
which reveal principles for application by the 
artist. Surely there is enough of beauty 
in nature that is known and can be appre- 
ciated; a wide enough field for the artist 
without the necessity of resorting to rare 
spectacles which common experience exclaims 
against, The first word which an observer is 
apt to give utterance to before such a sunset 
scene as this is, “how unnatural ;” “who ever 
saw such contrasts of color?” And it is no 
help so far as the unsatisfactory effect of the 
picture upon such an one is concerned, for the 
artist to say, “I saw it just as it is, and paint- 
ed it accordingly,” because a picture must 
vouch for itself, and must be able to make its 
appeal to the direct senses of all who are capa- 
ble of understanding it. A landscape that 
needs a certificate of genuineness will never 
do. Too many of our “sunsets,” “ sunrises,” 
and “storms,” are problems on canvas with- 
out a solution—given, the sun, the sky, and 
the clouds, and the result, a phenomena and a 


prodigy. 

But we have already gone beyond our lim- 
its, and at this point must leave the Academy, 
for the present week. 


Che Drama. 


THE THEATRES. 
Mrs. Butter’s play, which we announced as a 
leading theatrieal event on the wing, still 
retires down the perspective of the weeks, 
with various rumors affecting its appearance 
and non-appearance, some alleging the want 
of a portion of the manuscript, others an un- 
explained difficulty in the character and plot. 
We are compelled to leave the elucidation to 
time, Fg me only to notice when it appears. 
Mr. Wa. Fiemine has left the Astor Theatre, 
and e in Shakspearian Readings at 
Brooklyn, with a prospect of good support. 
Mr. F. is a good reader, and always centres in 
himself the respect of the best portion of the 
community where he appears. Miss Juia 
Dean, with talent somewhat irregularly de- 
veloped, aided by Mr. Nearte, has succeeded 
at that house. The Serious Family still con- 
tinues serious for itself and funny for the 
public at Burroy’s Chamber street establish. 
ment, which Mr. Brovenam leaves for the 
directorship at Nrsto’s. A well selected com. 
rn? embracing the Wallacks, Gilbert, Lester, 
C. Wemyss, J. R. Scott, and others of 
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talent issustaining the fortunes of the Bowery. 
Mr. Murpoca is expected shortly in town, 
from the West; also Miss Cusumay, from the 
South; both from a series of successful en- 
gagements. 





FOREIGN MOVEMENT IN THE DRAMA. 
An extraordinary proposition is the subject of , 
conversation among the London dramatic | 
authors, intimating an intention of “ holding | 
their works,” we quote the correspondence | 
of the N. Y. Herald, “ as private property, not | 
publishing any more, to cut off the American | 
managers.” e cannot imagine a more just, | 
righteous, and effective movement. A condi- | 
tion of things in which fortunes can be made | 
of an author’s dramas, and to the utter ruin of | 
every dramatic writer on the spot, without the | 
slightest advantage, profit, or recognition of | 
the original author,—is one of the greatest | 
seandals of our day. No wonder the drama 
tumbles into contempt when the dramatic 
author, the architect of the whole structure, is 
studiously shut out from all consultation and | 
share in the business. Of course, it is a part 
of the game to insult all resident writers, to 
treat their productions with contempt, and to | 


convey with the public the idea, that plays | 
manufactured here are wholly unworthy of 
notice. We applaud and congratulate the | 


movement of our English brethren, and will | 
lend them any and every hand in our power to | 
bring about an honest recognition of their. 
rights and interests, which, properly considered, ' 
are identical with our own. i 





ie 
FOREIGN ITEMS. | 
THE correspondence of the Herald furnishes a 
bit of gossip extraordinary, no less than a set- 
off to Mr. Barnum’s engagement of Jenny Lind, | 
ina movement quite as imposing, and likely, if | 
earried out, fairly to divide the public attention 
with the world-renowned songstress. Itis the 
double attraction in the hands of the London 
manager, Mr. Mitchell, of Racnet and Cerrrto, 
who, it is said, are to visit this country with 
the needful accompaniment of well trained | 
artists. The announcement is made in the 
following terms: 


“To illustrate how extensively society is affected, I 
have only to state how peculiarly the world of art bas 
been inspired by the Californin news Some years ago, 
it was impossible to get the best artixts in music and the | 
drama to visit the United States. They were afraid they | 
would be paid in shin plasters and repudiated stocks. De | 
Begnis, agent for Mr. Niblo, tried, a few years ago, to get | 
an opera company. [t was hard work—not to be done. | 
Now, high and low, great and small, are ready to sign arti- | 
cles for the new world. The engagement of Jenny Lind, | 
by our old friend Barnum, has helped not a Little this state | 
of things, and one of the most enterprising managers here 
has been wide awnke, since Barnum showed his hand. | 
It is noless a personage than Mr. Mitchell, of 33 Old Bond | 
street, the eminent librarian and manager of the St. 
James's Thextre. itis understood that he is h»ving his 
wardrobe made and arranged, for a tour to the States; and 
the impossibility of engaging any of the great artists here, 
after the first of September, has caused a belief, in which 
I am justified by certain positive evidence, that Mitchell 
will soon take over two companies. The great tragédicane, 
Rachel, with a brilliant vaudeville and tragic comp iny of 
French artists, will test the palm with Jenny Lind; and 

haps you may be treated to some of the strains of 
adame Sontag, who has been doing wonders in Paris 
and other cities. Besides this amount of tilent, the com- 
panies will embrace some of the best performers of the 
Paris theatres, holding the first position in their respective 
réles. For the after-pieces he will give you the most 
attractive entertainment; the distinguivhed St. Leon, 
Fanny Cerito, and a corps de ballet of the must elegant and 
efficient kind. Mr. Mitchell isa prince in management— 
spares no expense, is very active and enterprising, and 
commands the best talent and the most fashionable 
houses He is now at Liverpool, for a few nights, with his 
French company, and as soon as he can get away, will be 
anted in Broadway. when he will move the population 
the Battery to the other end of Manhattan, as he does 

here from Mile-End to Brixton. I imagine the delight of 
the public to witness the great impersonations of Rachel. 
and the dancing of Fanny Cerito, with a grand troupe of 
ballet girls. This galaxy of talent will be so arranged as 
to command udiences . Philadel- 











the leading a of Bost 
phia, and New York, and will be a speculation of enor- 
- 








mous magnitude—bat Mitchell is the man to carry it 
through successfully.” 

At the Paris theatres, M. Poussard’s “ Char- 
lotte Corday” has attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the Frangais. This most effective 
dramatic subject seems to have been shorn of 
some of its capabilities by the necessities for 
moderation of the present state of French 
society. It is described as a somewhat nega- 
tive production. 

It is to be succeeded by a new dramatic lion 
in Lamartine’s “Toussaint L’Ouverture,” which 
was shortly to be produced. 


Farts ant Opinions. 


A private letter from a resident at Ambleside, 
of the date of March 25, informs us of the dan- 
gerous illness of the poet Wordsworth. “ Before 
you receive this,” is the language of the letter, 
“ Mr. Wordsworth will have recovered or died 
—he is very ili to-day, and it is my impression 
that we are to lose him soon.” The poet was 
born on the 7th of April, 1770, consequently he 
would complete his eightieth year this present 
month. 

One of the idols recently met with by Mr. Squier 
in his explorations in Central America, has been 
received in this city, within a few days, by 
Mr. Cotheal, who will forward it immediately 
to its destination—the Smithsonian Institution. 
The figure is a statue rudely carved to the breast, 
and represents a low type of the human counte- 
nance. It is accompanied by some specimens of 
pottery, and mortars and other objects well cut 
in stone. 

The new auction room of Cooley & Keese, in 
Broadway, is probably the largest devoted to 
the purpose of book sales in the world. It is 
one hundred and fifty feet in length by fifty in 
width. It was opened on Thursday of last 
week with the sale of some theological works, 
and this week has been occupied with the late 
Mr. Campbell’s valuable classical and miscel- 
laneous library. 

We have not opportunity to publish entire the 
proceedings on occasion of the commemoration 
by the Maryland Historical Society, April 6th, 
ofthe Two Hundred and Sixteenth Anniversary 
of the Landing of the Maryland Pilgrims, but 
we are nnwilling they should pass without no- 
tice in our columns. They were confined to a 
dinner presided over by Hon. John P. Kennedy, 
Vice-President of the Society. The pro- 
gress of the toasts brought forward two 
distinguished guests, Daniel Webster and the 
English Minister, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. 
The remarks of the latter were warm and geni- 
ally expressed, eloquently tracing the bond of 
language and of literature between England and 
America, and ingeniously comparing the battles 
of Agincourt won on St. Crispin’s Day, and that 
of Buena Vista, on the birthday of Washington. 
This was a graceful tribute to the historical 
spirit of the evening. The good sense and good 
feeling of the concluding remarks on the advan- 
tages of fraternity, were nobly conceived, and 
tersely expressed. 

Newspaper writers have a favorite amusement of 
tracing resemblances between authors ; but they 
frequently err in attributing them to plagiarism. 
A curious instance is noticed in the Erening 
Post from the Augsburgh Gazette, charging 
Byron’s song on leaving England, to be a literal 
translation of some German verses by a poet 
named Wolfgang, who published it in Munich 
in 1794. It looks like a literary hoax, and the 
Post, on the ground of Byron’s ignorance of 
German, and the more origina! spirit of his 

- verses, suspects that the Augsburgh Gazette has 
been quizzed by a translation. Then the 
Anti-Slavery Standard brings forward a couple 
of verses from a poem, “ The Tiger,” in Wil- 
liam Blake’s “ Songs of Experience,” as the 
original of half a dozen lines in Longfellow’s 
“ Building of the Ship.” 
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what shoulder, and what there arriv: beautiful arine| with me.’ The fidelity of the poor 
Qchd wet the eso thine heart a “tar — — renames $e aekion sadly manifested. peers Aes bes 


to beat, 

What dread hand ? what dread feet? 

What the hommer, what the chain 1 

In whut furusce was thy brain 7 

What the anvil?) What dred grasp 

Dure its deadly terrors clasp ? 
We confess’ we cannot see any necessity for 
Mr. Longfellow's having read these verses. A 
correspondent of the Louisville Gazette again 
furnishes us with the romantic story of an ac- 
tual Hester Prynne, the name of Hawthorne’s 
heroine in his new romance, the Scarlet Letter, 
and the lady is living in Western New York. 
Another resemblance is the coincidence of ex- 
pression between a little poem published in our 
columns, by Mr. Cornelius Mathews, and the 
concluding sentence of Mr. Webster's letter, 
alterwards written, acknowledging the gift of 
the California gold chain. Mr. Mathews 
writes :— 

* Like an arch the Union springs above us, 


Underneath in prosperous pomp we watk, 
Arch of peace and bow of fruitful promise,” &c., 


and Daniel Webster :— 

“Over them and over us, stands the broad arch 

of the Union, and long may it stund, as firm as the 
arches of heaven, and as beautiful as the bow 
which is set in the clouds.” 
Oddly enough, Mr. Mathews entitles his book 
from which the poem is taken “ Eaglestone,” | 
and the name of the gentleman whose gift is | 
acknowledged in the letter is almost identical. 

Paris papers state that the masses of ancient | 
buildings which encircle the Hotel de Ville are 
being removed in order to isolate that edifice. 

The Patrie says,“ One of our friends received a 
few days agoa letter from Sir R. Peel. It | 
contains this passage :— I have no hesitation in | 
giving my opinion on the present state of things | 
in France. France is a diligence full of ho- | 
nest people stopped on the road by brigands, and | 
which is waiting for the gendarmes.’ ” 

A Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette 
says, “ Dramas founded on the fearful events of | 
the First Revolution, and bringing forward, in | 
their proper names and persons, the great, san- | 
guinary, and ferocious actors therein, are again 
the order of the day.” 

Michelet has brought out another volume of his | 
History of the First Revolution, every page 
teeming with that vehement revolutionary en- 
thusiasm which makes him so popular among | 
the students. 

A Paris letter says, “ M. Guizot’s book on De- | 
mocracy has been prohibited in Austria by Gen- 
eral Haynau. The calibre of Austrian politics 
may be judged from the fact that in that coun- | 
try M. Guizot is a revolutionist.” 

Letters from Vienna state, that the Governor, Ba- 
ron Von Welden, has issued an order prohibiting 
every kind of illustration, wood-cut, or picture, 
in the public journals, until the state of siege shall 
be removed from the city. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued an ukase com- 
manding that a general census of the population 
throughout the whole of the empire, with the 
exception of the Circassian provinces, shall 
take place this year. The last census was 
made in 1833 and 1834. 

We see it stated, in the continental papers, says 
the Mining Journal, that in consequence of the 
great quantity of produce extracted from the 

ral Mines, the Emperor of Russia has, by an 

ukase, recently established at Cronstadt an im- 

perial entrepot for the deposit of metallic pro- 

ductions, consisting of gold. Since the receipt 
at St. Petersburgh of large accessions of the 
precious , there remained in the entrepot 
of that capital a very large aggregate, the pro- 
duce of the mines of the Ural and the Lena. 

The amount named is 400,000,000 of gold, sil- 

ver rubles of the value of less than a shilling 

each, say 9d. or 10d., making a sum of £15,- 

000,000 sterling, being, we presume, the coin in 

which it is estimated 








Letters from Constantinople of the 2d instant 
state that « great sensation has been produced 


suth, and the faithful sharer of his exile, but 
who has chosen her liberty in preference to ac- 
companying him into Kutachia. During her 
voyage from Varna, a scheme was laid for her 
abduction. This was happily discovered, and 
the British ambassador caused steps to be taken 
in the night for the security of the beautiful 
Hungarian, who is now under the special pro- 
tection of Sir Stratford Canning. The élite of 
Pera are said to be quite charmed with this 
great acquisition to their society ; but it is ap- 
prehended that the frustration of the plot will 
give rise to serious dissensions. 

The celebrated danseuse Taglioni and her hus- 
band, the Prince Alexander Trubezkoi, have 
been condemned to pay 6,400 livres to the Aus- 
trians at Milan as their share of fines imposed 
on the Liberal nobility. 

In 1835 there were only six steam-vessels on the 
Rhone and Saone. According to an official 
return, there are now fifty-five, with an aggre- 
gate of 8,000 horse-power. 

The life of a locomotive is estimated at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand miles ; the value of a 
first-rate engine £2,500. It follows that every 
mile it runs costs just fourpence. 

The Illustrated News gives us a new reading, 
from the Reporters’ Gallery, of the House of 
Commons :—* In many particulars does the 
eye of the man skilled in town signs and tokens 
recognise the growing features of the season. 
He can see it in the Senate as in the street. A 
bird’s-eye glance at the House of Commons 
—as the hauds of the clock beneath the Speak- 
er’s gallery point towards midnight—furnishes 
a tolerable index to the number and brilliancy 
of the parties in Belgravia and Tyburnia. The 
‘ white waistcoats’ form the test. As the debate 
waxes late, and perhaps a little wearisome, the 
‘ white waistcoats’ begin to drop in almost like 





snow flakes. Sometimes they scatter them- | 
selves on back benches, whence, immediately, | 
lusty ‘ Hear, hears, or most emphatic and so- | 
norous ‘ Oh, Oh’s, proceed. Sometimes they | 
cluster together, like corks in a basin of water, | 
towards the entrance ; and then, amid the hum | 
of whispered chat, and half smothered laughter, | 
the Speaker's ‘ Order—order at the bar’ is but | 
an unregarded sound. As Mr. Drummond said | 
the other night,‘ What is the use of calling | 
“ order” to gentlemen with white waistcoats and 
sparkling eyes.’ ” 

Several anecdotes of the late Sir William Allan, 
the distinguished Historical Painter, are pre- 
served in the column of London “ Town Talk,” 
in the Illustrated News. The writer is the 
clever magazine contributor, Angus B. Reach— | 
“ The readers of the Illustrated London News 
are aware that Sir William Allan, the President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, has just de- 

arted from amongst us, fall of years and of 

onors. A friend visited the late President last 
winter. He was then engaged upon a great histo- 
rical subject—the battle of Bannockburn, and la- 
boring to depict the final charge of the Brace upon 
the tottermg English columns, with a patriotic 
gusto which would have been very far from edify- 
ing to Mr. Elihu Burritt. ‘ I have another subject 
in my head, said the painter,‘ for a sister pic- 
ee On Sree 
where Wallace overthrew Cressingham. 
shall grapple with that if I live.’ Allan al 
emphatically a battle painter. The Duke of 
Wellington possesses his 
Waterloo. ‘Good; said 
saw it; ‘ good—not too much smoke.’ 
President began his career by painting 
panels. Allan and Alexander Fraser were fel- 
low-apprentices in the workshop of Mr. Crich- 
ton, an Edinburgh ccach-builder. When my 
friend stood lately by Sir William’s easel, a 
little rough terrier sat close to the artist, con- 
tinually looking up in his face. ‘ My constant 
and companion, said the painter ;4 





‘abroad and at home, at bed and board, he’ is 


death, he <a food, and the morning of 
the funeral the mute mourper expired. 8 
a literal fact. 

Dickens, in his “ Household Words,” has a plea- 
sant paper in the style of Sir Francis Head's de- 
seriptive articles in the Quarterly, on Railways, 
&c., giving an account of the interior of the 
London Post-Office on Valentine's Day. At a 

before six in the afternoon, six being the 


thunder-cloud of newspapers impending 
Post-Office was discharging itself fittully—now 
in large drops, now in little ; now in sudden 
plumps, now stopping alt t. By degrees 
it began to rain hard ; by fast degrees the storm 
came on harder and harder, until it blew, rained, 
hailed, snowed, newspapers. A fountain of 
newspapers played in at the window. Water- 
spouts of newspapers broke from enormous 
sacks, and ingulphed the men inside. A prodi- 
gious main of newspapers, at the Newspaper 
River Head, seemed to be turned on, threaten- 
ing destruction to the miserable Post-Office. 
The Post-Office was so full already, that the 
window foamed at the mouth with newspapers. 
Newspapers flew out like froth, and were 
tumbled in again by the bystanders. All the 
boys in London seemed to have gone mad, and 
to be besieging the Post-Office with newspapers. 
Now and then there was a girl ; now and then 
a woman; now and then a weak old man: but 
as the minute hand of the clock crept near to 
six, such a torrent of boys and such a torrent of 
newspapers came tumbling in together pell-mell, 
head over heels, one above another, that the 
giddy head looking on chiefly wondered why 
the boys springing over one another's heads, and 
flying the garter into the Post-Office with the 
enthusiasm of the corps of acrobats at M. 
Franconi’s, didn’t post themselves nightly, along 
with the newspapers, and get delivered all over 
the world.” ‘To which fanciful exhibition we 
may add this glimpse into the feelings of a 
“ Sorter :”—“ As to the rooms, revealed through 
gratings in the well, traversed by the ascending 
and descending-room, and walked in by the 
visitors afterwards,—those enormous chambers, 
each with its hundreds of sorters busy over their 
hundreds of thousands of letters—those dis- 
patching places of a business that has the look 
of being eternal and never to be disposed of or 
cleared away—those silent receptacles of count- 
less millions of passionate words, for ever pour- 
ing through them like a Niagara of language, 
and leaving not a drop behind—what description 
could present them? But when a sorter goes 
home from these places to his bed, does he dream 
of letters?) When he has a fever (sorters must 
have fevers sometimes) does he never find the 
Welsh letters getting into the Scotch divisions, 
and the London letters going to Jericho? When 
he gets a glass too much, does he see no double 
letters mis-sorting ves unaccountably ! 
When he is very ill, do no dead letters stare him 
in the face? And yonder dark, mysterious, 
ground-glass balcony ‘high up in the wall, not 
unlike a chureh organ without the pipes—the 
screen from whence an unseen eye watches the 
sorters who are listening to temptation—when 
deny nightmare, does he never dream of 
that ?” 

A Correspondent of the Evening Post has a word 
in defence of Carlyle at the expense of his 
American visitors:—* The frankness of Car- 


dissatisfaction in your. —_- 
however, tat if Carlyle has called the Ameri- 
cans bores, it is because he has found them so. 
He has never, that I have heard of, taken the 
pains to show his respect to a single American 
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stranger of whom he might hear that he was in 
England, by calling upon him ; but hundreds of 
Americans have taken great pains to be admit- 
ted into his presence. He has been bored by 
calls from distinguished and undistinguished 
Americans, at all manner of times, for all man- 
ner of purposes. He has been bored by curious 
people from your country, who wanted to take 
a good look at a great man; by vain people 
who wanted to be able to say, when they got 
home, that they had seen and talked with Car- 
lyle ; he has been bored by philosophers from 
Massachusetts, talking transcendentalism, by 


Quakers and Quakeresses from New York and | 


Pennsylvania, talking abolitionism, and by peo- 
ple of another sect, eulogizing the institution of 
slavery : he has been bored by zealous reformers, 
and bigoted conservatives, and Unitarian minis- 
ters, and writers for Godey’s Lady’s Book, and 
contributors to the North American Review, 
editors of newspapers, schoolmasters, itinerant 
lecturers, and poets. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


> R. Morris & Co., of the Great Southern 
Agency, are authorized to receive and receipt for 
subscriptions for this Journal. The different 
branches of this concern are as follows :—R. Mor- 
ris & Co., Mississippi ; R. Morris, McMaster & 
Co., Alabama; R. Morris, Robinson & Co., Ten- 
nessee ; R. Morris, Shirley & Co., Louisiana ; and 
R. Morris, Rhine & Co., Texas. 


Dewrrr & DavenrorT announce a second edi- 
tion of Cornelius Mathews’s “ Moneypenny,” the 
first having been disposed of on the first day of 
publication. 

Messrs. Harrer & Broruers announce for im- 
mediate publication from the advanced sheets, a 
new story by Charles Lever, entitled “ The Dal- 
tons ; or, Three Ways of Life ;’ and two new tales 
by Miss Bremer, “ ‘The Light House,” and “ Life 
in the North,” translated from the unpublished 
Swedish Manuseript, by Mary Howitt. They 
have nearly ready “ i Hastings,” by Eliot 
Warburton, Esq.; “ The Conquest of Canada,” 
by the same author; “ The Pillars of Hercules,” 
by Urquhart, and a new American novel entitled 
“ Standish, the Puritan, a Tale of the American 
Revolution,” by a Member of the New York Bar. 
They publish this week an octavo edition of 
Zanoni, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Putnam has ready this week Part 12 of David 
Copperfield, and the third number of Dickens's 
— Words, with the third edition of St. 

er. 

Sraincer & Townsenp have just issued a 
new edition of Cooper’s novels in 32 volumes, 
neatly bound in muslin, on superior paper; the 
same publi are p' ing a revised edition of 
the Leather-Stocking Tales, uniform with Put- 
nam’s revised edition of the Sea Tales. They have 
just ready for publication the second and conclud- 
ing part of Dumas’s late work, “ The Thousand 
and One Phantoms ;” they have also nearly ready 
“ Courtship and Marriage,” by the author of the 
“ Jilt,” “ The Marrying Man,” &c. 

E. H. Pease & Co., Albany, have in press 
Elements of Agriculture; or, the Connexion be- 
tween Science and the Art of Practical Farming, 
by John P. Norton, M.A., Prof. of Scientific i- 
culture in Yale College, Editor of Stephens’s Book 
of the Farm, &c., &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

H. F. Ayners, Phila., has in press Bohn’s New 
Handbook of Games, with an ix, contain- 
ing many American Games, by an American 
editor, to be published in 4 parts, illustrated by 200 
woodeuts and di 











Les & Briancuarp, Philadelphia, have in pre- 
— for early publication, “ Macfarlane’s 
urkey and its Destiny,” in 2 vols. royal 12mo. 





Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 2 vols. royal 12mo. 
Essays on Puerperal Fever, &c., edited by Fleet- 
wood Churchill, M.D., 1 vol. 8vo. Langet’s 
Treatise on Physiology, translated, with Notes, by 
F. G. Smith, M.D., 2 vols. 8vo., with cuts. Pa- 
get's Hungary and Transylvania, 2 vols. royal 
12mo. Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England, 2 vols. crown 8vo., to match their edi- 
tion of the “ Chancellors:” and Carpenter's Prize 
Essay on the use of Alcoholic Liquors in Health 
and Disease. 

Joun Pentneton, the well-known publisher of 
Philadelphia, has issued his Annual Catalogue of 
Curious, Valuable, and Useful Books, the contents 
of which fully bear out the promise of the title. 

Miss Martineau has in progress a set of illustra- 
tions (truth in fiction) of Sanitary Principles, de- 
signed to serve the objects of the Sanitary Com- 
mission among those who never read the reports. 
Miss M. also meditates an expansion of her 
History of England, to include the whole period 
of the present half century, from 1800 to the end 
of the present year. Miss Martineau, too, is to be 
among the contributors to Dickens's “ Household 
Words.” 

There is an announcement, says the Manchester 
Examiner, of the life and correspondence of Mr. 
Warp, the author of “ Tremaine,” a book and a 
man little known out of special circles ; but whose 
social and political connexions were such as make 
the forthcoming work likely to be interesting. 
Poor Sir Harris Nicozas’s “ Posthumous Letters 
and Journals of Sir Hupson Lowe,” are at last on 
the point of being “ out,” and are to show the 
whole truth about Naporgon’s captivity at St. 
Helena. For the political and social inquirer, 
there are forthcoming a translation of Corvinvs’s 
“ Hungary, its Constitution and Catastrophe,” and 
a work on “ Christianity in Ceylon,” by Sir J. 
Emerson Tennant. And, lastly, to that omni- 
vorous person, the general reader, is promised a 
narrative of hairbreadth accidents in flood and field 
in the shape of “Four Years’ Adventures of a 
Hunter in the Wilderness of South Alrica,” by 
Mr. Cumminc Gorpon, of Altyre, a dashing 
Highland laird, who has killed lions and hippopo- 
tamuses beyond number in the memory of man.” 

The Fourth Estate; a History of the News- 
paper Press, by F. Knight Hunt, 2 vols. post 8vo., 
is announced by Bogue. 

Among the contents of the new number of the 
Quarterly Review are articles on Giacomo Leo- 
pardi and his writings, Grote’s Greece, Louis 
Philippe, &c. 

Mr. Murray’s American publications have been 
further invaded by the cheap republication of Mr. 
Melville’s Typee and Omoo at one shilling each. 

Colburn announces Miss Bremer’s new work, 
“ An Easter Offering,” translated by Mary Howitt 
from the unpublished Swedish MS. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 


FROM THE 13TH TO THE 27TH OF APRIL. 

Abbou (Jaceb).—-History of Cyrus the Great.  Iilust, 
i3mo. pp. 289 (Harper & Bros.) 

American Musical view, and Choir Singers’ Com- 
panion. 8 Nos. per annum. 8vo. pp. 16 (Hunting- 
ton & Savage). 

American Railway Guide for the United States. Map. 
18mno, pp. 92 (C, Dinsmore). 

Bradbury (Wm. B,)—Sabbath School Melodies and Fa- 
mily Choir, Oblong I8mo. (M. H. Newman & Co.) 

Browne (D. J.)—The American Bird Fancier, Illustrated. 
18mo. pp. 107 (C. M. Saxton). 

Burdett (C )—The Elliott Family. 12mo. pp. 162 (Baker 


& Serivacr). 

Barrington (A.)—A Treatise on Physical Geography. 
ae es Burdett. !2mo. pp. 420 (M. il. New- 
man 

California eaten with Recollections of the Gold Mines. 





cariyie a pew : E. H. Pease & ben a Condon 
e .)—Latier Pamphiets. vo. 
street. }2mo. pp. 30. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 


Co.) 
Cobb (J. B.)\—The Creole ; or, Sane Orleans. By 
Joseph B. Cobb. 8vu. pp. 131 (Phila.: A. Hart). 


press,| Copland (J., m.p., r.n.8.)\—A Dictionary of Practical 


Medicine. Part XXI. 8vo. pp. 144 (Harper & 
Cooper (J. F.)—The Ways of the Hour; a Tale 
pp. 512 (G. P. Putnam). 


Bros.) 


—The True Aim of 
the ‘heeaty Societies of Union College, July 21, 
1849. 8vo. pp. 44 (Schenectady : G. ¥. Van Debogart). 


Headley (P. C.)\—Histories] and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Women of the Bible. Hiustrited. i2mo. pp. 284 
(Auburn; Derby, Miller & Co.) 

History of the Stranze Sounds; or, Rappings heard in 
Rochester and Western New York, and ususlty called 
The Mysterious Noises! which are supposed by many 
to be Communications from the Spirit World; together 
with all the Explanation that can as yet be given of the 
Matter. 12mo. pp. 79 (Rochester: b. M. Deney). 

King (T. B.)—Report of, on California, 8vo, pp. 34 (W. 
Gowan). ; 
Linn (Wm.)—The Legal and Commercial Common-Place 

Book, containing the Decisions of the United States 
and State Courts on Bilis of Exchange, Checks, and 
Promissory Notes. Avo. pp 204 (Ithaca, N. Y.: Andras, 

Gauntlet & Co.) 

Maid of Orleans; a Romantic Chronicle. By the Author 
of * Whitefriars.” 8vo. pp. 188 (Harper & Bros.) 

Mathews (Cornelius).—Moneypenny; or, the Heart of 
the World. A Romance of the Present Day. vo. pp. 
270 ‘Dewitt & Davenport) 

Mavuew (Bros.)—The Fear of the World; or, Living for 
Appearances. Hilustrated by Kenny Meadows. 8vo. 
pp. 96 (Harper & Bros ) 

Old Joliffe; Sequel to, Written in the seme Spirit by the 
same Spirit. imo. pp. 81 Boston: Munroe & Co.) 

Pragay (J.)—Outlines of the Prominent Circumstances 
attending the Hungarian Struggle for Freedom. 16:m0. 
pp. 177 (G@. P. Putnam). 

Pulszky (Theresa).-Metvirs of a Hungurian Lady. With 
an Historical Introduction, by Francis Pulszky. 12mo, 
pp. 375 (Phila.: Lea & Blanchari). 

Saintine (X. B.)—Wowman'’s Whims. Trans. by Payette 
Robinson. Imo. pp. 98 (Baker & Scribner) 

Sale (G.)}—The Koren. Tronslatd, with Explanatory 
Notes and a Preliminary Discourse. 8vo. pp. 670 (Phila. : 
J W. Moore). 

Savage (John).—Lays of the Fatherland. 
(J. 8. Redfield). 

Seott (Sir W.)\—Heart of Mid Lothian—Ivanhoe. 8&vo. 
pp. 164, 132 (Phila: A. Hart). 

Seward (Wim. H.)—Life and Public Services of J. Q. 
Adams. 12mo. pp. 404. (Auburn; Derby, Miller & 
Co. 

Simuns (W. G.)—Sabbath Lyrics ; or, Songs from Serip- 
ture. A Christmas Gift of Love. 8vo. pp. 72. (Charles- 
ton: Walker & James.) 

Starling (Elizabeth).—Noble Deeds of Woman; or, Exam- 
ples of Female Courage and Virtue. 12 iliust. 12mo. 
pp. 470. (Boston: Paillips. Sampsen & Co.) 

Stevens (Alex. H., M.D., LL.D )—Annual Address before 
the N.Y. Stite Medical Society, Feb. 6th, 1850. 8vo. 
pp 33. (Aibany). 

Stephens (H_) and Norton (Prof. J.P. of Yale College) — 

he Farmers’ Guide to Scientific and Practical Agricul- 
ture. [llust. No. 1, 8vo. pp. 64 (L. Scott & Co) : 

Students (The); a Drama in Five Acts. [2mo. pp. 108 
(Berford & Co.) 

The Origin of the Material Universe ; with a Description 
of the Manner of the Formation of the Earth. Imo, 
pp. 83. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

The Trae Defence of Prof. Webrter, being reported as 
spoken by himselfin his Cell after conviction. 8yo. pp. 
14. (Dewitt & Davenport.) 

Whitley (T. W.j)—The Jesuit; a National Melo-Drama, 
in Three Acts. @&vo pp. 26. (Vem. Review Press.) 


12mo. pp. 120 








Williams (Rev. W. R.)—Miscellanies. 8vo. pp. 391. (EB. 
H, Fletcher.) 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), $s 3 
One Square (eightcen lines), 1 00 
Thirty lines, 1 50 
Half Coluina, 275 
One Column, 5 00 
One Page, ‘ > ° 12 
YEARLY TERMS. 

One Square, : ° ‘ $40 00 
Thirty lines, é 60 00 
One Column, ° 200 00 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS 
NOW OPEN 
AT THE NEW GALLERY, 663 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Bond st., from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. 


Admittance, 25cents. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Cata- 
logue, 12} cents. a27 6t 





IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


rIAMES K. POLK. 


By Hox. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 
A Memeer or THe XXIX. anv XXX. Conoress. 
This work will consist of about 500 pages, and embraces 
all the important events of Mr. Poik’s eventful Adminie 
| tration, including Sketches of all the Baitles ia Mexico. 
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By PROF. NORTON, 
Of Yale College. 
To be Published early in May, by 


E. H. PEASE & C0., 


ALBANY. 


ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
AGRICULTURE : 


OR, THE CONNEXION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
THE ART OF PRACTICAL FARMING 


‘Prize Essay of the New York State Agricultural Society) 
By JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 
Prof. of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, Editor of 
Stephens’s Book of the Farm, &c., &c. 
1 vol. 12mo. dark green cloth, and appropriate Devices in 
Gold embossed on the side and back. 


New Yor« Aericuttrurat Society, 
January, 1850. 
Extract from the Report of the Committee on Professor 
Norton's Work, entitled “ Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture” (John Delinfield. Esq., Oakland; Hon. 
J. P. Beeckman, Kinderhook; Hon. George Geddes, 
Farmont, Committee). 


“ Asa work of science it embodies every principle and 
fundamental feature of Agriculture which has been 
developed to this period, and having the stamp of truth, 
arrayed in simple yet perspicuons language. It would 
seem expedient that no effort should be spared to carry 
this work to the home of every man, whether directly or 

tely ted with the pursuit of agriculture, until 
science shall unfold to us other facts and further develop- 
ments of Nature's laws. This work should be the Ele- 
mentary Text-book for every person, old or young, who 
studies the cultivation of the earth; it should form a 
prominent object in every school district of the State, and 
be strong alike in the affections of teacher and pupil. 
* We adjudge to Prof. Norton the Premium of One Hundred 
Dollars.’ A resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Society, recommending, and also by the Exeéutive Com- 
mittee directing, the printing of one thousand copies of the 
Essay, to be awarded as premiums of the Society.’ 


lecertify the above abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Society and E tive C tee 


(Copy.) 








B. P. JOHNSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Secretary's Office, 
Department of Camm. sete t 
Avsany, April 20th, 1850. 
Mesers. E. H. Pease & Co. : ais 
Gentlemen—I have examined the manuscript copy. and 
several of the printed sheets of Prof. Norton's “ Elements 
of Scientific Agriculture,” and am of opinion that it is a 
work of great value and interest to all classes of the com- 
munity, and especially to those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. It is a clear, concise, and full exposition of the 
elementnry principles connected with the science and art 
of practics! farming; and {i know of no more valuable 
compend on this subject. that could be placed in the hands 
of the students and pupils of our academies and common 
schools. I cordiuily and cheerfully recommend it to pa- 
rents and teachers, and trust it wiil find its way into every 
school, and every district library. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv't, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 
1 fully concur in the preceding recommendation. 
SAMUEL 8. RANDALL, 
Editor of District School Journal. 


Early orders for the above work are solicited, and will 
be executed in the order in which they are received. 


E. H. PEASE & Co., 
Publishers, &2 State Street. Albany. 





EB. H. P. & Co. Publish 
ROBINSON’S ASTRONOMY. 8vo. 
ROBINSON’S ALGEBRA. 68vo. 
ROBINSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


2ma. 
JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of Agricultural 


Chemistry and Edit. by Prof. Norton, 16mo, 
SWEET'S PRACTICAL ELOGUTION, l2mo. 
HOWARD'S CHILD'S FIRST BOOK, Read. 

ing and Drawing. a27 it 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 


CONTENTS, 
1. Pope Joan, North British Review. 
2. The Scarlet Leer, NM. ¥. Tribune. 
of « China Plate. 


8. Miscell snies, by W.R. Williams, Deo. 

9. French Elections—German Jealousies and Rogue- 
ries—Hungarian Soldiers—The Czar and Palmer- 
ston—Church and State—Partition of Switzerland, 


Examiner. 
With roetry, and several Short Articles. 
I _ A New Volame has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollarsa vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. a27 It 





IMPORTATION OF BOOKS 
TO ORDER, 
FROM EUROPE. 


HE Subscriber, with reference to this ité, rezu- 
larly receives the Catalogues of the Booksellers of 
England. France, Germany. and Belgium, and is provided 
for the use of Stadeuts aud Amateurs, with the Bibliogra- 
phical Manuals of 


PANZER, BRUNET, LOWNDES, KAYSER, 
QUERARD, ENGELMANN, 
AND OTHERS. 


His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des ouvrages, 
publiés en France,” will be sent to the address of those 
who desire to receive them. 

Bids transmitted fur Books and Prints to be sold by 
Auction in Paris and London. 


Subscriptions effected, and the publications received for 
American Members of Foreign Societies. 


JNO. PENNINGTON, 
No. 10 South Fifth st., Phila. 


*,* Just published, Part 2. of a Catalogue of curious, 
valuable, avd useful Books, which, with No. 1, can be 
had upon appliaati on. a@7 it 


Pulszky’s Hungarian Lady. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, Paurapetrusia, 
Have just Issued 


Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, 
By THERESA PULSZKY. 
WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 
By FRANCIS PULSZKY. 


In one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


“ We need hardly inform our readers that the authoress 
of this work is the accomplished wife of the gentleman 
who was originally accredited to the English Cabinet by 
the Provisional Governm :nt of Hungary. The private in- 
terest attaching to the recital of events which have become 
so famous would insure a wide popularity for Madame 
Puiszky’s book. But we should very much under-esti- 
mate its value if we so limited our praise. The Memoirs, 
indeed, contain sketches of social life which are worthy 
of a place by the side of Madame de Stael, De Launay, 
and Madame Campan. But they are also rich in political 
and topographical information of the first character. 
Madame Pul-zky was io the habit of direct intercoarse 
with the foremost and most distinguished of the Hunga- 
rian generals and statesmen, and has given a complete 
summary of the political events in Hangsry, from the ar- 
rival of the Hungarian Depatition in 1848, to the treason 
of General Georgey on 13th of te Rape M. Pulszky 
has also prefixed » valuable introd , which gives the 
most complete History of Hungary that has ever issued 
from the ish press.”’— Globe. 

“ The personal narrative is characteristic and attractive, 
involving curious pictures of national manners, of expo- 
sure, d and escapes, that remind the reader of 
similar adventures during the Jacobite times of England.” 
— Spectator, March, 1850. 
“The history is 











sufficiently ample and minute, com- 

mencing with the ninth century and ;coming down to 
1847 : fer ea oy 7 4 involves also the narrative of 
national = ~ eaten ptt, ap arn of the 

ution, ‘s 
and interesting. ~ to the volume wakes the 
whole complete as a record of an eventful but disastrous 
NY. Com Adv. 

“ chapters entitled * Castle and ‘ Hun- 
garian Country Life,’ will be read greatinterest, The 


personal adventures mingled with the narrative, give to it 
a life, while the preliminary histerieal account pean 
ble, as enabling us to undcrstand the causes of the revolu- 
tien, with the story of which the volume concludes.”— 
Albany State Register. aw if 





[April 27. 


Ieonographic Encyclopedia 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quario 
peer plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 


many, the text translated and edited b 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M.,M.D. 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Caruiste, Pa. 


PART VII. 


RALOGY + aa oe seu.the Subject of 
MIN : “ 
GEOGNOSY AND GEOLOGY. 


The Plates 123—14 close the Sabject of 
ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 


The Plates of Natural and Medical Sciences 
closing with No, 140, Part 7 contains only 18 plates¢ a 
Jater number will make up for this deficiency. 

The vast usefulness of this publication to families, 
schools, and all trades and professions, has been proclain- 
ed by the press of the whole Union. Its illustrations 
are unanimously pronounced the best in et and ex- 
ecution of any ever published jn similar works, and high 
encomiums have »een passed on the clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of the accompanying text. 

The work is published in ‘T'wenty-five Monthly Parts. 
Price $25 (0, or ONE DOLLAR EACH PART, payable 
on delivery. The subscription is obligatory for ‘T'weuty- 


Poem Just Published 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


New Valuable Work. 


ANDRUS, GAUNLETT & CO., 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Have just Published, 


The Legal and Commercial 
COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


CONTAINING 

THE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 

And of the respective State Courts of the United States, 





ON 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CHECKS, AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES: 
Defining their Requisites and Properties, and 
Investigating their Relations to, and 
Effects upon, Parties. 


The whole Arranged in an Order most Convenient for 
Reference, and suitable for immediate Application. 


By WILLIAM LINN, 
Counsellor at Law. 


For Sale at the princip:! Bookstores. a20 2t 


Valuable Work for Engineers. 


METHODS OF LOCATION; 


Or, Modes of Describing and Adjusting 
Railway Curves and Tangents, 
As practised by Engineers of Pennsylvania. 
By SAM’L W. GRIFFIN, 
Civil Engineer. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
Price One Dollar. - 
Just Published by 
“DANIELS & SMITH, 
Philadelphia. 


BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story}, 
Particular attention Rady vs -_ aeonitopsiog of Tabular 
wo 
and Mathematical works, and Works in foreign 
languages. fi6 3m 


J. K. FISHER, Axrtsrt, 


235 BROADWAY. 





a27 3t 
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Maokay’s Popular Delusions. Great Agricultural Work yoo 


JUST READY. 
MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 


POPULAR DELUSIONS. 
By Cuartes Mackay, 
Author of the “« Thames and its Tributaries,” 
“ The Hope of the World,” &e. 


Contents. 


ississippi Scheme—The South Sea Bubble—Modern 
Tee lar Admiration for Great Thieves— 


Houses— 
Stone, and the Water of Life—The Tulipomania—Re- 





In two volumes, I2mo. 


ALSO 


THE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL RECEIPT 
BOOK, by Henry Beasley, comprising a me on Vete- 
rinary Formulary and Veterinary Materia Medica; Pa- 
tent and Proprietary Medicines ; Druggists’ Nostrums; 
Perfumery, Skin Cosmetics, Hair Cosmetics and Teeth 
Cosmetics, Be' Dietetic Articles and Condiments ; 
Trade Chemicals, Miscelinneons Preparations and Com. 
pounds used in the Aris, &c. One vol. 12mo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL FORMULARY, 
based upon the United States and British Pharmaco- 
poias, including also numerous Standard Formule 
derived from American and European Authorities, 
together with the Medical Properties and Uses of Medi- 


cines ; eee their Antidotes, Tests, &c. Designed 
for the Medical and Pharmacentical Student. By John 
J. Reese, M.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,in the Philxdelphia Medical Institute, Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, é&c., &c. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Pusuiisuers, PHILapELPaia. 


MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES 
AND 


FAMILY CHOIR, 


The latest and cheapest Book of Music and 
Hymns for Sabbath-Schools and the 
. Family Circle. 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 


HIS book has been prepared by the author with great 
care, and will be found admirably calculated to ad- 
vance the interest of devotional singing in Sabbath. 
schools. The music is simple and chaste, and is free 
from all objectionable associations, The Metodiea are 
pleasing and lively, without being fight and trifling, and 
cannot fail to interest children in the Sabbath-school 
and in the family. The book contains 144 pages of 
Music and Hymns, t a short and easy method of 
learning to sing, which will at once interest and please. 
The book is complete in itself. or it mxy be used in con- 
nexion with the volame of “ Union Hymns,” published 
by the American Sunday School Union. In order to 
make 's Sabbath School Melodies accessivie to 
every child in the Sabbath-school th the land, 
the publishers have determined to sell them by the quan- 
tity at the lowest prices. 
Any su tendent or leader of singing in the Sabbath- 
School who will send his name, free of with 
desire to examine the Sabbath-School Me 
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178 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Engravers Wood) 

The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


LNGRAVINGS* Woon, 


at his old place 75 Nassau Srreet, New Yorx, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
patch, and on reasonable terms. Having the largest 
establixhment of the kind in America, he is enabled to 
pay particular attention to every branch of his business. 

All kinds of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefully 
attended to. 

The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 
his oye acknowledgments for the very liberal patron- 
age he has received for the last fourteen years that he has 
been in the Engraving business, and hopes by close atten- 
tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
merit a continuance of the same. 

J. W. ORR, 
a27tf 75 Nassau Street, New York. 


MARK H. NEWMAN & C0. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
FOR THE USE OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


A Treatise 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPRISING 


Hydrology, Geognosy, Geology, Meteorology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Anthropology. 
By A. BARRINGTON. 
Eprrep sy CHARLES BURDETT, 

Author of “ The Convict’s Child,” “ Never too Late,” &c. 

This work is general readers, and the 
higher classes in seminaries. It differs in pian trom any 
treative hitherto published or announced. hile it care- 
fully excludes the details given in ordinary school Geo- 
graphies, it embraces those parts of the various sciences 
mentioned in the above title which are not foreign to the 
subject, and of general interest to the numerous classes for 
whom the work is designed. Previous works on this sub- 
ject are both defective in plan and execution. They enter 
into details quite uninteresting and useless to the general 
reader and far too meagre for the man of science. At the 
same time they dwell atundue length on some points in 
which the writers felt particularly interested, and in a 
great measure overlook others. 

This work goes over the whole ground, and devotes to 
each subject my comparative space which its importance 
demands, while all irrelevant topics are excluded. 





It is 
cosmopolitan in its spirit, and American in its tendencies, 
The information is derived from the most recent and re- 


ae ; and exploded opinions have been carefully 
a i 
The attention of Teachers and others is in- 
vited to this work. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 





a27 3t 2a. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


No. CLVIIl. POR MARCH, 1850. 
Edited by Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
Rev. George E. Ellis. ' 
CONTENTS: 
Art. I. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, by 
Prof. Louis Agassiz, Harvard University. 
I. — Art and Art-Unions, by Rev. R. C. 
a 


IIL. Poetry, by C. T. Brooks, Newport, R. I 
IV. Brownson’s rguments for Roman Church, 
by Rev. J. F. Clatke, Boston. 


Writir . 
° tings, by E. P. Whip- 
Vi. The ‘Middie Cinssee, by S. H. Perkins, Esq. 


Brookline. 
VII. Memoirs and Writings of David Hale, by Rev. A. 
P. ly, Portsmonth, N. H. 
VII. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Harvard University. 
IX. The Doctrine of the Resurrection, by Rev. E. B. 
flail, D.D., Providence, R. L. 
Emerson's ve Men, by Rev. C. A. 
tol, Boston. 
XI. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XII, Religious and Literary re NAG 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
PuBLisHers, 


mi6 tf No. 111 Washingon street, Boston 





THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


To 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,”’ Editor of the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture,” &c., &c., 


Assisted by 
JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 


Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, New 
Haven, Author of Agricultural Prize Essays, &c., &c. 


Tuts highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1400 pages. with 18 or 
20 splendid steel engravings, and more than 600 engravings 
on wood, in the highest style of the art, illustrating ulmost 
every implement of husbandry now in use by the best far- 
mers, the best methods of ploughing, planting. haying, 
harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic animals in 
their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial feature of 
the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value 
to the student of agriculture. 

This great work is the joint production of two of the 
most talented agricultural scholars of the day; the one 
eminent as an author ard editor in Great Britain, and the 
other as & Professor in Yale College. Both are eminently 
practical as well as scientific men, and all they say may be 
relied on as the result of profound research, tested nad sus- 
tained by practical experiment. The contributions of 
Professor Norton are chiefly designed to adapt the British 
portion of the book to this country, and thus to makeitan 
Roe pesiee work. giving to its readers all the really 

agricultural knowledge at present attainable in 
either country. 

The work is divided into four departments, distinguished 
by the four seasons of the year, commencing with Winter, 
and Prof. Norton's notes will be published as an appendix 
to each part. The first chapter treats of the following 
subjects, under the head of 


INITIATION, 


On the best of the existing Methods for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of Practical Husbandry. 

On the Difficulties to be encountered in learning Practical 
Husbandry, and on the Means of overcoming them. 

On the Different kinds of Farming. 

On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute the 
Labor of the Farm. 

On the Branches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 


ture. 

On the Institutions of Education best suited to Agrieultu- 
ral Science, 

On the Evils attending the neglect of Landowners and 
others to learn practical Agriculture. 

On observing the details and recording the facts of Farm- 
ing by the Agricultural Student. 


Terms of the Work —The American edition, the first 
number of which is already issued, will be published in 
semi-monthly numbers of 64 pages, with an English steel 
engraving in each number, of which there will be about 
22in all. Prick 25 Cents rer Numper, orn $5 1n av- 
VANCE FOR THE 22 NumpeRs. 


Clubbing, 

Three Copies will be sent to one address for $12- Four 
Copies for $15; Five Copies for $18 Cashin all such 
cases to be remitted direct to the Publishers, and not 
through Agents. 

The work can be sentin Numbers at periodical rates of 
postage, and wail remittances may be made at the risk of 
the Publishers. 





Agents Wanted, 


Liberal commissions will be allowed to good canvassing 
Agents. Booksellers and Periodical Dealers will be sup- 
plied on liberal terms. 


All orders and communications should be addressed, 


post paid, to 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
79 Fulton Street, Entrance 54 Gold Street, New York. 
a20 tf 


Prof. Alexander's New Work on the Psalms. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER 


HAVE IN. PRESS AND WILL PUBLISH SOON, 
The First Volume of 


THE PSALMS. 


Translated and Explained 
By J. A. ALEXANDER, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton. 
a s volume is already sivootzned, and will be publieh- 


as the in matter can be red—a 
<-&f moden of the auiaad Dn is also seedy for 
press. P : 


al3 3t BAKER & SCRIBNER. 
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ADOLPHUS MORRIS. 


WM, LUTHER BAKER. 


MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
PIANOFORTES, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 


Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. 12mo, 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports——Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 
Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 
ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session, 
1806, inclugive. in three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being « Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended | 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Tucker on 
Pieading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 
Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol 
1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases. 

Robinson’s Practice.—-The Practice in the 
Courts of Law and Equity in Virginit. By Conway | 
Robinson. Volume the Third. Vols. 1 and 2 eut 
of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with numerous references to the English 
and American Cases. and copious extracts from the 
leading cases. 


Tucker on the Science of Government.—aA | 


Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 

Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments or 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 


of Thomas Ruddiman; to which is annexed a com- | 


plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 

Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Class of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysies, and Political Law. 

Howison’'s History of Virginia. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Eider Andrew Broaddus. 1 
vol. 32mo. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 
mendation of the Dover Assuciation, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 

Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
leges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 


the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 


Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 


Crozet’s N fv vches poets 
ar RA irginia, Poeket-boo 


Pleading—The Principles of 


- MONEY BAGS AND TITLES. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS'S 
New Publications. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 
A Danish Lyrical Drama, 
By Henem Hertz. 
16mo, Price 374 cts. ; paper, 25 cts. 


n be more pleasing than the translation 
neta om eri this exquisite drama.”— Boston Daily 4d- 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Selected by the Author of “ coy one omega: ae 
“ Theory of Teaching,” &c., &c. 
A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. $i. 


“The lovers of goud | ey ty will be pleased that this 
book is again to be had. Se See eet ee 
and read by all."— Evening Traveller. 


DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 
By Rev. Wituiam H. Furness, D.D. 


Cheap edition, 12mo. Price 50 cts. 


“ A work of great and peculiar excellence.” —Christian 
Examiner. 


LAYS FOR THE SABBATH. 
A Collection of we an Pp led 
ony EMIL AYLOK. ne Y 
Revised, with Additions, by JOHN PIERPONT. 
Cheap edition. 16mo. 
“ The pieces all breathe a pure and elevated spirit, and 


here and there is an exquisite effusion of genius, nig oe 
| answers to the holiest wants of the soul.”—Christian Ex 


aminer. 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


al3 tf 








NOW READY. 


A HIT 
AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 
| Translated from the French of Jules Sandeau. 
By LEONARD MYERS. 
One volume, 12:no. 


ALSO 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


-Addington’s Complete Dictionary 


POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE 
PASSAGES IN THE 


Old British Poets, 


With Choice and Copious Selections from the best 
Modera British and American Poets. 


Edited by SARAH J. HALE. 
One volume, 8vo. beautifully illustrated with Engravings. 





IN PRESS. 


EL PUCHERO; 
Or, a Mixed Dish from Mexico. 


EMBRACING 
GENERAL SCOTT’S CAMPAIGN, 
THith Sketches of Military Lite, 
IN FIELD AND CAMP, 


Ways of the People, &c. 
By RICHARD M‘SHERRY, M_D., U.S.N. 
Late Acting Surgeon of Regiment of Marines. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & Co., 
Successors to Grieo, Exutior & Co. 
Philadelphia, 1850. al3 











Of the Character of the Country, Manners and | Gazette. 


Weehahical Dei #-Book, 


SECOND inc 
W Fave, thie day Peblched » Second OF MECHANICAL 


DRAWING, for Self Instruction, su al. octavo size. 
Tilastrated SSUMGM qiekencdbaintaieg ord : 


20C diagra 
full boned, Livery outa This edition is 
oa bound in a eer 


Notices of the he First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 


“Tris one of the most ted works that 
we have ever seen, and in respect to trations is far 
wm pres Ne ane which has ever come from 
American press.” 

From the Baltimore American. 


“We regard Mr. Minifie’s work as one likely to con- 


_ fer great benefit on the rising generation, as a knowledge 


of what it teaches is of consequence to every one ; to the 
Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanic's skill 
by its application to his work.” 

From the New York Scientific American. 
*« It is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen—no 
young mechanic should be withoat it.” 

From the American Railroad Journal. 

“It has received universal commendation from the 
gana Gig se peter wrenest oop eatanad 
n its praise.” 


Que 
We have recently Published 
Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 
Abridged from the octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. Illustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in man 


and colleges in New England, New 
States. 


of the schools 
ork, and other 


Wm. MINIFIE & Co., 
114 Baltimore Street, Bartrmore. 


MISS LESLIE’S 


NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 
In One Volume, 502 pages, full bound, price $1. 


m23 10t 





A USEFUL GUIDE FOR LARGE OR SMALL FAMILIES 


MISS LESLIE’S 
LADY’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 


Containing Directions for , Preserving, Pickling, 


and Preparing the following les according to 
the most A Receipts, viz: 
Soups, ngs, fectionery, 
Fish, Pies, Sweetmeats, 
meni Tarts, aoe 
egeta Custards, 
Poultry, Cakes, Cordials, 
Oysters, Pastry, Biscuits, 
Game, PTE ea Candles, &c., &c. 
THIRD ED 


ITION—-ENLARGED, 
With One Hundred and Twenty Additional Receipts, 
FOR PREPARING 
FARINA, INDIAN MEAL, FANCY TEA CAKES, &c. 
Also a List of Dishes for 
BREAK¥YAST, DINNER, AND SUPPER TABI.ES. 


“ Let these receipts be fairly and faithfully tried, and I 
per that few, if an, Wilt cause Pacey ape tin the 
result."— 


— Preface. 
The above work 
" hee 
126 Chestnat st, ph a. 


S. OSGOOD’S 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
With 12 pipe Engravings by celebrated Artists, 


Designs. 
3 
1 ety ncn, and bei solu, compra 


have contrir 
the y beautiful and e's 
Roa atanahiepeheneten eammah anans aie theabeabet 








illustrations of the volume are as fine as the eye can de- 
sire.”’—N. ¥. Mirror. 
m23 if A. HART, Phila., Pablisher. 
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LIVRES POUR ETRENNES—PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


Our assortment of this class of Books is very large, and selected with great care. 


It embraces HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, TALES, &c., both in plain and rich bindings; some of the latter being exceedingly beautiful. 


A large portion of the works are in Octavo, although there are many in Duodecimo and Royal Octavo. 
The Illustrations in many cases are profuse, and executed in the highest style of Art. 


This portion of our stock is replenished mainly by more recent publications, thus causing such constant changes in the variety, as to render a Catalogue of them of no 


avail; hence they are not enumerated here. 


Our Agent in Paris sends to us almost every new book which attracts attention, either to its literary merit, richness of illustrations, or novelty of binding. 


LIVRES POUR LES ENFANTS—JUVENILE BOOKS, 


This Department embruces almost as wide a range of subjects as the above ; but for the reason given, which alsoupplies here, we do not give the titles in detail. 
The Works are necessarily more simple and elementary in their character than the “ Presentation Books,” but they are not less tasteful or rich, and the assortment is be- 


lieved to be the largest in the country. 


Some of them are adapted to very young children, being printed in a clear, large type, and with colored Il\ustrations. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


220 tt'j 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MASON & LAW 
(SUCCESSORS TO HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE), 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
SOME OF THE MOST POPULAR AND EXTENSIVELY SELLING 


SCHOOL AND MUSIC BOOKS 


In the Country, 
Offer to Booksellers and Country Merchanis, 


A Full Assortment of 


SCHOOL, MISCELLANEOUS, MUSIC, MEDICAL, AND LAW BOOKS, 


AS WELL AS 


BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, AND STATIONERY. 


S39 At as low prices as any other house.. 23 u20 3t 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


OF 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &c., &c. 











THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON, October 2%. 1849. n3 tf 


NEW EDITION OF COOPER’S NOVELS. 
Worthy the attention of Booksellers, Librarians, and lovers of neat books. 


NOW READY, 
Neatly bound in muslin and on very superior paper. Two volumes in one, price 75 cents. 


THE WORKS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


COMPRISING 


PILOT—PATHFINDER—PIONEERS—PRAIRIE—LAST OF THE MOHICANS—RED ROVER—SPY—TWO 
ADMIRALS—T RAVELLING pt git ne eT rey Al CASTILE—NED MYERS—THE 
OAK OPENINGS—THE CRATER; or, Vulean'’s Peak—SATANSTOE—WEPT OF WISH-TON-WisH— 

WING AND ‘WING—BRAVO—DEERSLAYER—HOMEWARD BOUND—HOME AS 


WATER WITCH— 
FOUND--HEA’ MAN—HEIDEN UER—LIONEL LINCOLN—MONIKINS—AFLOAT AND ASHORE— 
E KEDSKINS—TH 


JACK TIER CHAINBEARER—THE 8EA LIONS. 
The Series, of 32 vols. $24 00. Single Copies of the above Works may be obtained in cheap form. 


TIN PRESS. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 


UNIFORM WITH THE REVISED EDITION OF THE SEA TALES. 
‘THE DEERSLAYER is nearly ready. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 




















APPLY EARLY FOR THE 


NEW WORK BY MRS ELLIS, 

Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and 
Homes,” &c., &c., &e. 

In Numbers, Semi-Monthly. Price 25 cents. 


GIN aL 


Y MRS. HULLS. 
A Table-Book of Literature and Art. 


Opening with a New Work of Fiction, descriptive of Do- 
mestic Life, from her admired pen; Tales and 
Sketches, by the ablest authors of the day, 
appear in its pages, IHustrated with 
Engravings by the most Emi- 
nent Modern Arists, 


Embracing everything that can interest the Mother. the 
Wife, and the Daughter, in connexion with the Fine 
Arts and Elegant Literature. 


NOW READY, NOS. I. TO VI. 


JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
16 John sireet, New York, and London, 


al3 St and all Bookesen. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


Wholesale Printsellers, 239 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 








“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted » W. 8. Mount 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, ees $3 00. 
do. ored 5 00. 


“MUSIC IS pa We a eomenpion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size 
cor copy, plain 33 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
ained so munch popu- 
every beholiJer us the 


No other Engravings have ever 
larity and excited the admiration 
above beautiful uctions of the American Teniers 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after — by Wells. 


Ene $1 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America. Drawn 
— contain 30 views, 


bey 7 K@liner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 
e 
timore, Saratoga Springs, 


ve numbers now 
compris Pniladelphia, 
“eo — Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
ba waked Canihichi €glined, atl % 00. 
a r, con 
colored 00. 


rately. 


Rowand prints to be found 


houge previous 
=o usual discount allowed to = trade. 





In Feesé 


ND WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK—The 
Pdi mer gt OF TOM PEPPER; in two volumes. 





2223 Broapway. 
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TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, BOSTON, 


Have this day Published, oe 
IN ONE VOLUME whe Suri hse cates remenhetns ghee 87 CENTS. 


HEROINES OF THE MI MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, 


SKETCHES OF PROMINEN’ T FEMALE MISSIONARIES. 
By DANIEL ©. EDDY. 


“ But there are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither.” 








—$—$———— 
Coutents. 
HARRIET NEWELL. HARRIET B. STEW ART. HENRIETTA SHUCK. 
ANN H. wb SARAH L, SMITH. SARAH B,. JUDSON. 
ESTHER LER. ELEANOR MACOMBER. ANNIE P. JAMES. 
el birs TAERVEY. SARABH D. COM8sTOU MARY E. VAN LENNEP. 


K. 
EMILY C. JUDSON. 

W»: have in this volume brought together the names of several of our most distinguished femate missionaries. who have toiled and suffered on heathen soil. ‘They have been 
Gathered from different denominations and sects, and form « galaxy of names as dear to the heart of Christianity as ean be drawn from the records of earth. 

ee. Ene eject is to give a series of brief memoirs, in which the lives of faithful Christians shall be unfolded ; impart instruction in reference to the cause of mtestone ; inspire 

heart of the re with missionary enthusiasm, and do justice to the memory of those who deserve more honor than the fallen warrior and the titled senator 

 Sehatiee subjects of these sketches are well-known and well beloved; women whose deeds have been recorded in high places in denominational history; and we 
deomn i So eaperaeiety to take them down, unwind the peculiarity of sect, and weave these honored names in one csteghguni’ Gas we may dedicate it to all who love 

cause 


ee wither and fall a when the flowers which compose it will not die; these sacred names shall live with immorsal freshness Walle tn tao world to found 
« Miscionany Ohta —( Preface to the 273 











ENG ' IN PRESS, 
G. TO BE PUBLISHED IN FOUR PARTS, 12mo. 
yp tren eigen yey ey en Price only 25 Cents Each. 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in atl i its branches. 
His facilities are such that he ts enabied to execute ali (THE WHOLE WORK WHEN FINISHED TO COMPRISE SIX HUNDRED AND THIRTY PAGES.) 


orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
saat choseadllls terms ; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 


to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 1 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau sireet, HN’S NEW * K OF G 
jy20 3m Cor. John st., New York. 








COLTONS REVISED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, BY THE INTRODUCTION OF SEVERAL 
DECK AND PORT. GAMES ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY KNOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Geaand Batten. ILLUSTRATED WITH 200 WOOD CUTS AND DESIGNS. 


This Book is noticed favoratly by all the Press, Book 
readers will fied a rare treat in the perusal of this volume. 
“Those who want something fresh and interesting ; COMPRISING 
something that will anvuse and instruct at the same time, 
without being dull or wearisome—will find what they 
seek in this tly written and poe oh mage elegantly print- Carefully revised Treatises on Whist, Piquet, Ecarté, Sate, Lansquenet, Boston, Cribbage, Euchre, Poker, Pope 
ed volume. The author a n - ae degree | Joan, Vingt-un, Commerce, Quadrille, Reverses, &c., &c. 
facul yet interesting occur- 
prtoang et anviog from thom eppoopeiate reflections on} Faro. Rouge et Noir, Hazard, Roulette, Draughts, Backgammon, Chess, Billiards, Polish Draughts, &c. 
the general duties of life. He never misses an opportu- 


nity to teach a lesson, yet he never seems to seek for one.” WwW 

vt 3 is nestionably one of the most interesting “ isT BY 
books shat bes heen toened from the American press the DESCHAPELLES, MATTHEWS, HOYLE, AND CARLETON. 
present year, We have never read a book that pleased DRAUGHTS 
us more. vonesece 5 Se hare a gored — - 

, & thow 
bao painted ta. Gouin oine. ond iii Every is | This comprises the entire book of Sturgess, as revised and edited by Walker, and will contain Sturgess’ collection of 
fal of Ing thoughta, sublime traihe, prire moreis, s and | 150 critical positions, to be won or drawn by scientific players. mec tosenindmomigs iness 
Laphoriams, It ts a book that will never be out of | q-nis volume will contain the whole of the English work, “ Hand- Book of Games,” as pablished in Bolin’s Scien- 

date ts» geam that wl ert tha — | tific Library, ma mb mak Ym rey beg pry eaten 6 rama 
Pittsburg Post. he first Number will be ready by the fifth of , and the following numbers at intervals of ten da 
* The contents, in a journal form, are full of It ‘ae Dugnae ond Gan abite enema athe PP ee 


cidents, wouety TGdy ciciad cotaied ve the was 


fume down. Few works of ft haat tee 0< A Liberal Discount will be made to Agents and Dealers in Cheap Publications. 9 








tive = = ; w o.only, nes ie | Bree, cad Cee *,* EARLY ORDERS ARE SOLICITED, 
roumet? A. 8. BARNES & CO., HENRY F. ANNERS, 
a3 57 John street, New York. BOOKSELLER & PUBLISHER, 
FIELD ARTILLERY. ; No. 48 North Fourth Street, below Arch, PHILapELruia. 
HORSE AND FOOT. 
SY A BOARD OF ARTILLERY OFFICERS, H. F. A. also Publishes the only oe ae 
wear HOYLE’S GAMES, 
Use Madan We She 1T Sees: 32mo. Pocket aang published in the United States. 
262 Market street, Papercovers, Mustin gitt. 


13 St ' BaLrimore. t@ A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 2y a27 It 
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ROBERT E. PETERSON, 


Corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Has in press and will shortly publish 
THE RELATION BETWEEN 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


AND SOME PARTS OF 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


By J. Pye Sura, D.v., Lt.v., F.R.s., and F.¢.s. 
Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting College at 
Homerton, &c., &c. 


From the 4th and greatly enlarged London edition. 


The National Cook Book. 


BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A Practical Housewife. 


It is believed that this book will supersede every other 
in the market, uniting, as it does, the experience of Forty 
years, with conciseness and clearness in the stating of the 
Receipts, which are wholly practical, and require no 
other utensils than such as are to be found in every 
kitchen, for their preparation. 


The Churchman’s Manual. 


By the Rev. BENJ. DORR, D.D., 
Pastor of Christ Church, Phila. 
THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
THE HISTORY 


OF A 


Pocket Prayer-Book. 


WRITTEN BY ITSELF. 
By the Rev. BENJ. DORR, D.D., 


Third Edition. Revised and enlarged. 


The last two works have been highly recommended by 
the Episcopal Press everywhere. They have been care- 
fully revised, and considerable additions made to them, 
rendering them more valuable than ever, to all those who 
would understand the value and beauty of the Doctrines 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church and of the Prayer- 
Book. 


The Pastor's Wife ; 


OR, 
Memoirs of Mrs. Sherman. 
BY HER NUSBANG; 
The Pastor of Surrey Chapel. 


The Edition of this work is almost exhausted. It has 
met with unqualified praise from the whole press, and is 
believed to be the best biography of a pious and intelligent 
woman ever written. No wife or daughter should be 
without it. 

A very large assortment of rare Theological, Classical, 
and Miscellaneous Works, New and Second hand, now in 
store, of which a Catalogue isin press. Those wishing 
one will be me 8 by writing to the Subscriber, post 
paid. 


1G” Orders for the above solicited. 
a20 2t ROBT. E. PETERSON, 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE SUBSCRIBER desires to call attention to the 
following 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED, 


Being a Part.of his List. of Publications, which he offers 
on the most reasonable terms. 


THE MERCY SEAT. Thoughts by the Lord’s 
Prayer, by Gardiner Spring, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Itis generally conceded that this volume, just issued, 
surpasses any former production of its distinguished 
author. Its ee eoanran catholic spirit cannot fail to give it 
a wide circulation a long life of usefulness. A second 
edition has been called for in two weeks from the date of 
its first publication. 

THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. Designed to 
illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and hb of 
Christianity. Seventn Epition. Sy Gardiner 
D.D. 1 vol. royal 12mo, 

AN EARNEST MINISTRY the Want of the Times. By 
Johan Angel James. 1 vol. 12mo. Turtrp Epition. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of “ Vital Christianity.” 1 vol. 12mo. 

APOSTOLIC BAPTISM Facts and Evidences on the 
Subjects and Mode of Christian Baptism. By C. Taylor, 
editor of ** Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” Fourtu 
Eprrioyx. 1 vol. 12mo. 

CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
Scriptures. 

This is incomparably the best work of the kind in print, 
and is offered at a lower price than ever, though greatly 
improved in its style of publication. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Bible 
Evidence for the People. By Rev. John Cumming, of 
the Scotch Church, ion, with an Introduction by 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

It is believed there is no work in print better calculated 
than this, to meet the prevailing formsof error and scepti- 
cism of the present day. Sxconp Epirton. 

PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. : Shepherd K. 
Kollock, with an Introduction by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D., of Princeton Seminary. 1 vol. 12mo, 

THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. In 
two handsome octavo volumes, embellished with a 
number of fine steel engravings. 

This edition contains, in the compass of nearly 1700 
large octavo pages, all the productions of this unusually 

»pular authoress, suited to a standard edition. Sxventa 

DITION. 

THE PREACHER AND PASTOR. A collection of 
standard Treatises on Preaching and Pastoral Duties, 
from Fenelon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell, and others. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

DR. WOODS’ WORKS. The Works of Leonard Woods 
D.D., late Professor of Theology at Andover. 

JAY'S PRAVERS FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES ; 
or, the Domestic Minister's Assistant. By William Jay, 
author of Sermons, Discourses, &c., with additional 
Prayers for special occasions. This is the handsomest 
edition in market. 12mo.cioth. New Eprrion. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, and the Crusade 
against the Albigenses under Pope Innocent III. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. Finely illustrated. l6mo. Sx- 
conD Epirion. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. Containing 
Personal Recollections, with Explana Notes, accom- 
panied by a Memoir embracing the _ from the Close 
of Personal Recollections to her th By L. H. J. 
Tonna. Embellished with a new and accurate Portrait 
from steel. with several other fine illustrations. 16mo. 
Sxconp Epirion. 


A WHEAT SHEAFE Gathered from our own Fields. By 
T. 8. Arthur and F.C. Woodworth. 1 vol. 12mo. beau- 
tifully itlustrated with nearly fifty engravings. 

FRANK FORREST ; or. the Life of an Orphan Boy. By 
David M. Stone, with fine illustrations, 1 voi. 18mo. 


IIEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. Sketches of their 
Character and Times, by Joha Stoughtoo, with an In- 
troduction by Joel Hawes, D.D. Sconp Epitiow. 

PSYCHOLOGY, OR A VIEW OF THE HUMAN SOUL, 
soe ge ANTHROPOLOGY, adapted for the use of Col- 
leges. By F. A. Rauch.D.P. i2mo. 

We would invite the attention of the Trade to our recent 
Editions of CRUDLN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 
roy. 8vo. sheep; DICK’S LECTURES ON ‘THEOLOGY, 
2 vols. 8vo. ; KNAPP’S LECTURES ON THE 
OLOGY, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, and MACKNIGHT ON 
THE EPISTLES, royal 8vo. sheep—books formerly pub- 
lished 13. Wardle, bat now by ourselves. de- 
sirous tending the Sale of these. Books, very liberal 
terms will be affi to those purchasing in quantities of 
100 to 500, the price varying according to the number 
taken. They will be furnished, bound or in sheets. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


JOURNAL OF THREE. YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
Abyssinia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Je- 
rusaiem. Preceded by an Introduction, phical 
and Historical, on Abyssinia. ‘Translated the 
French, by Rev. 8. D. Clark; with a Biographical 
Sketch of Bishop Gobat, vy Robert Baird, D.D. vol. 
12mo. with Portrait and Maps. 


M.. W. DODD, 
Brick 


m23 Church Chapel. 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 
NEW WORKS 


Published during the present week, 


G. P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 


I. 
MR. COOPER'S WAYS OF THE HOUR. 


SECOND EDITION. 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

“ We have read this remarkable production with great 
care. Although not so startling in its incidents as many 
of his other novels, still it displays a greater grasp of in- 
tellect and bears the impress of a profounder and more 
philosophical thought, than either of his previous efforts. 
The work should read by all: it is one of the most 
keen and pungent commentaries upon the follies of the 
times which has ever been published in this country, and 
cannot fail of producing mach good.""—Mirrer. 

: IL. 
DICKENS'S DAVID COPPERFIELD—PT. 12. 
With the Illustrations. 
Price 12 1 2 cents. 

“ Dickens is nobly sustaining and elevating hie reputa- 
tion in this work. He has done nothing better than this. 
Pure in thought and word, and stern in its morality, its 


humanity is its noblest and most essential! characteristic.” 
Tribune. re 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS—No, 3. 
A Werk ty Journat, conducted by 
Cuartues Dickens, Ese. 
Price 6 cents. 
{V. 
ST. LEGER: OR THE THREADS OF LIFE. 
Third Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. $1. 


“This book is of the highest order of literature.”— 
Metropolis: 

“ Full of thought and sentiment of a thoroughly original 
cast.”"—Com. Adv. = 


MR. BRYANT'S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, &c. 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth. (Neat week.) 
Vi. 
HISTORICAL VIEW 
of the 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
of 


THE SCLAVIC NATIONS: 
With a Sketch of their Popular Poetry. 
By TALVI. 
With an Introduction, Notes, &c., 
BY REV. E. ROBINSON, D.D., ETC., ETC., 
Author of “ Biblical Researches,” d&c., &c. 
One volume 8vo cloth. (NEXT WEEK.) 
“Is founded on an Essay which appeared in the Bibli- 
cal Repository for April and July, 1834, then conducied 
by the undersigned. The essay was received with favor 
by the public ; and awakened an interest in many minds, 
as laying open a new field of information, hitherto ai- 
most inaccessible to the English reader.” 


VIL. 
SUCCESS IN LIFE; THE LAWYER: 
A Biographical Example. 
By MRS. L. C. TUTHILL. 


12mo. 
(To be followed by “The Artist,” “The Mechanic,” &c.] 
This little volume illustrates by examples from real life, 
the means by which the eminent in aii professions have 
raached superiority in the paths they have chosen, and is 
designed to point the way to the young mind, and to sti- 
mulate energy in pursuing it. 
Vill. 
EL DORADO; 
Or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. 
Comprising a Voyage to California via Panama; Life in 
San Francisco and Monterey ; Pictures of the Gold 
Regions, and Experiences of ‘Travel. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. : 

2 volumes 12mo. with Illustrations, printed in Lithotint. 
(NEXT WeEK.) 
Ix. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S 
BOOK-BUYER'S MANUAL: 
A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS 
In every Department of Literature, Science, and Art. 
In the English, French, German, &c. 

(NEXT WEEK.) 


This new Catalogue, which has been prepired at great 
expense, presents a classified ey ye of the best pro- 
ductions, at 


. — and modern, i several branches of 
uman lore. 

Copies be obtained gratuitously, ication per- 
sonally ory letter, post paid, wy 7 lls Fray publiches 





LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 







_ JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE 
91 Jonn Stueer, corner or Gotp, 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. Hep Tat 
The success of ) Gillott’s Steel Pens ene, o 
RINTED in the best manner, with beautiful on the finest sized paper, and bound in the most and | HUNDRED, ONE 
substantial ir when Warranted to be correct. and equal to the best English editions, nt much less mu Os | Su lcer the ever with whet tums tees Seon od by 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


Royal quarto, contaioing the various readingsand marginal notes, disquisitions on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and fmcpaestion ofthe Holy ptures ; introductory and peg et a to each book ; and expla- 
natory notes; table of contents arranged in historical ppomn a chronological index, and various other matter, forming 
& suitable book fur the study of clergymen, Sabbath school teachers, and students. 


In neat plain binding, from $400 to 00 
In Turkey moroeco, extra, gilt edges, Fy 5 ” 800 to 12 00 
Mo. do. with naid plates, = 10 00 w 15 00 
do. bevelled side, gilt clasps “and illuminations, “ 150 tw 2500 
THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 
Without Note or Comment, etre admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat plain binding, from $400 to $5 00 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges. ‘ ” 800 to 12 00 
Do. do. with steel engravings, “ 110 to 1590 
Do. do. clasps, d&c., with plates and illumivations, “ 1500 to % 00 
In rich velvet, with giltornaments, . “ 200 to 5000 
CROWN OCTAVO BIBLE, 
Printed with large clear type, ce a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 
In neat _ oe from * 3 ~ #! = 
eee ete a, : 128 38 
sa 1 van putea 8 a 500 w 000 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S POLYGLOTT BIBLE. 
Wirna Maps, &c. 
In neat plain binding, ° . w from $060 to $1 00 
In imitation gilt edge, a 100 to 150 
In Turkey, super extra - 17% to 2% 
Do. do. with clasps, * 250 to 375 
Tn velvet, rich gilt ornaments, ad 350 w 800 
THE OXFORD 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In nent plain binding, from $0 50 to $1 00 
In imitation, gilt edge, ” 10 © 150 
In Turkey, ~~ m 1% to 22 
Do. do. with clasps, ” 250 to 375 
In velvet, rich gilt ornaments, ag 330 to 80 
AGATE 32mo. BIBLE. 
SS CRT Cay NT HERO SOO Pee ee 
- neat plain ve ey from * | 4 ba - 
In tacks, pocket hook, style, bad 100 to 150 
ln Turkey, super extra, be 150 w 200 
Do. do. giltclasp, . “ 230 to 350 
In velvet, with rich gilt ornamented, . 4 300 t 70 
32mo. DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE. 
The neatest, atgaaienge meageeberceppuobnae oping 
In neat plain binding, e from $030 to $0 50 
In tucks or pocket-book style, ” 660 to 100 
In roan, imitation, gilt edge, . bag 075 to 1% 
a e e * 100 to 150 
gilt clasps, s 150 to 200 
MR ES. SPOUT yay ° “ 2530 to 600 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles 


of puRABILITY with ELASTICITY, adaptation 
in its variety of to the 

writing, and its comparative cheaptess, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Prerenpep Manuractuners of Steel Pens, 
having avorrep Josern GiLLort’s sTyLe or Laset, his 
mode of putting up his ae, oa and also his Designatine 
Noumsers, he dodises to gore the following 


NOTICE pi THE PUBLIC. 


That all packages or boxes of Josern Git- 
LoTT’s have a fac simile of his signature on the 
pace oo — are 7 one caution 
es refers original No, great 

Se ee eet SY ees. 
adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS. 


further advise the public that, 


a cases where his numbers and the 
abels are adopted sostensteee Madea tthe 
pens are not made by although asserted so to be. 


of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFKC- 
Tion, and the liberal which he en- 
at the hands of the American will incite 
to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 

he has acquired. 


A and complete stock cons 
and in of one gross each, 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, $c. 
VICTORIA 
AND 
CROTON. 

The most popular pens—for a light and 
Jine hand, 

The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


a 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuear®Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





with gold and silver ornaments, suitable for presentation, ranging in price from $10 to $100. 
(7 A liberal Discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & Co., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & Co., 
No. 14, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. m23 tf 


m9 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 
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STANDARD “HISTORICAL WORKS. 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


PUBLISHED BY . 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


IN DUODECIMO SIZE, FINE BLACK CLOTH AND LEATHER BINDINGS. 











- 





FIRST. 


Hume’s History of England, 
FROM THE INVASION.OF JULIUS CASSAR TO THE ABDICATION OF JAMES THE SECOND, 1688. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Improvements. 


To which is prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by himself. Also, a a — to the whole Work, arranged expressly for this Edition. Complete in six volumes 
with a Portrait. 





SECOND. 


Macaulay’s History of England, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Two volumes, with a Portrait: being a continuation of Hume's History, and, when completed, will be recognised as the standard English History for all future reference. 





THIRD. 


Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mitman, Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


An entire new Edition, from the last London Edition: to which is added, a complete Index to the whole Work, arranged expressly for this Edition. To be completed in six 
volumes, with a Portrait. Volumes I., II., and IIL.are now ready. 
P. S. & Co. would respectfully inform the Public and the Book Trade, that the above series of Historical Works, known as the BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS, were 
ORIGINALLY PROJECTED by them, and sold at prices within the means of the whole mass of the reading community. For uniformity of style and durability of binding, quality 
of paper and printing, they are the cheapest books ever offered to the American public. 





P. S. & Co. have recently Published 


Lamartine’s History of the French Revolution of 1848. 


Translated from the French, by F. A. Durtvace anv W. S. Cuasz. 
Complete in One Volume, with a Portrait. Uniform in size, style, and binding, with Hume, Macaulay, and Gibbon’s Histories. 


Life and Religion of Mohammed, 


As contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the HYAT-UL-KULOOB. Translated from the Persian, by Rev. James L. Merrick, eleven years 
Missionary to the Persians. One Volume, Post 8vo. 


Bennett's Poultry Book and Fowl Breeder's Guide. 


Being a Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management of Domestic Poultry, embellished with 75 Portraits of Fowls, and Engravings, mos 
of which are entirely original, the Portraits being from Life. By Joun C. Bennerr, M.D. 
One volume 12mo. Price 84 cents. 


Lamartine—Atheism in France. 
Translated by Rev. E. E. Hare. One vol. 12mo. 
The above for sale by Booksellers generally thro t the a 
age S . — eects PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Now in Preparation.—THE PRIZE TRAGEDY. 


Mohammed, The Arabian Prophet, 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES, of Baltimore. 
It will be remembered that in the course of the past year, Mr. FORREST offered s Prize of One Thousand Dollars for the best Five Act Tragedy. The above is the 


one that drew that prize. PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
Bosron, Marcu 29, 1850. a2 














‘A BIST OF NEW BOOKS — 


BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff street, N. Y.. 


al 1. 
CHARLES LEVER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DALTONS; OR, THREE WAYS IN 
Life. Part 1. 8vo. Price 6 cts. 


2. 
FREDRIKA BREMER’S NEW STORY. 
AN EASTER OFFERING. 
Transiated from the unpublished Swedish Manuscript» 
by Mary Howitt.—Contents. Taz Lignt House, Lire 
wn Tae Noars. Price 6 cts. 


3. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHITEFRIARS.” 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

A Romantic Chronicle. 8vo. (Library of Select Nov els 
No. 140). Price374 cts. ° 
A. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
No. 1. “Te Present Time.”"—II “ Model Prisons.”— 
ILL. ** Downing Street.” 12mo. price 5 cts. each. 
5. 
JAMES COPLAND, M.D.,_.F.R.S. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDIOINE. 
Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treat 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, &e. Edited, with 
Additions, by Charlies A. Lee, M.D, Part XXI. 8vo. 
Price 50 cts. The whole work to be completed in three 
handsome royal octavo volumes, two of which are now 
ready. Price@5 euch. 


THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
THE FEAR OF THE WORLD ; 
Or, Living for Appearances. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
paper, 25 cts. 7 


EDITED BY JOHN W. WARTER, B.D. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Volumes I, and H., 8vo. paper, $1 each; 
$1 25 each. 8. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
NIGHT AND MORNING, AND ZANONI. 
8vo. paper. Price 25 cents each. 
9. 
DAVID HANNAY; ESQ. 


NED ALLEN; OR, THE PAST AGE. 
8vo. Price 25 cents. 10 


HERMAN MELVILLE. 
WHITE JACKET; 
Or, the World in a Man-of-War. 12mo. paper, $1 00 ; 
muslin, $1 25. vi ‘ 


THOMAS H. DYER. 
Com = —, Sou and particular! 
Sompiied from Au ticularly 
- Portrait, J9mo. muslin, 


$1 00; paper, 75 cents. 


muslin, 


12. 
EDITED +A ol wm. meena, a 
CHALMERS’S 

Complete in 9 voles Tome. ve eed Scripture 
Readings,” 3 volg. MuSfin, $3 00, sheep, $3 50; ‘*Sab- 
bath Scripture Readings,’’ 2 vols. muslin, $2 00, sheep, 
$250; “ Institutes of Theology,” 2 vols. muslin, $2 00, 
sheep, $2 50; “Sermons,” 1 vol. muslin, $1 00, sheep, 
$1 25; “ Prelections on Butler’s Analogy,” &c,, 1 vol. 
muslin, $1 00, sheep, $1 25. 

13, 


MRS. MARSH. 
THE WILMING TONS. 


ANovel. 8vo. Price 25 cts. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. _ 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED | 
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14. 
W. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS ; 
His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his 
greatest Exemy. With numerous Illustrations. To be 
completed in Seven Numbers. 8vo.. paper, 25 cents 
each, or 2 vols. muslin, $125 each. Vol. I. and Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4, noW ready. ~ 
15. 
TRANSLATED BY E. C. OTTE. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 
A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Translated from the German, 2 volumes, 12mo. 
paper, $1 50; maslin, $1 70. 
16. 
E. S. SEYMOUR. 
SKETCHES OF MINNESOTA, 
The New England of the West. With Incidents of 
Travel in that Territory, during the Summer of 1849. 
With a Map. 12mo. paper, 50 cts, ; muslin, 75 cts. 
17. 
EDITED BY REV. C. CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rey. Chas. 
Cuthbert Southey, M.A. To be completed in Six Parts. 
8vo, paper, 25 centseach. Three Parte now ready. 
18. 
REV. WM. HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By his Son-in- 
Law Rev. William Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 3 vols. 
12mo. Vol. 1, paper, 75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 


“ 19. 
GEORGE COMBE. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY; OR, THE DUTIES 
of Man considered in his Individual, Social, and Domes- 
tic Capacities. From the revised and enlarged Edin- 
burgh Edition. 18mo. Price 37jcts. 

20. 
MISS WILKINSON. 

HANDS NOT HEARTS. 

A Novel. 8vo. Price 25 cts. 
21. 
PROFESSOR GRAY. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Designed as a Text-book for Academies, High Schools, 
and Colleges. Illustrated by 360 woodcuts. 12mo, 
cloth, 70 cts. : sheep, 75 ots. 

22. 
ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, 

Considered with Relation to the Principles of Dietetics. 


From the third Edinburgh revised and enlarged edition. | 
18mo, Price 37} cts. 
23. 


JACOB ABBOTT. 
HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: 


c. @. 
CONSTANGE LywDsaY; 
Or, the Progress of Error, 8x0. paper, price 25 conti. 
25. 


Miss SINCLAIR 
SIR EDWARD GRAHAM; 
Or, Railway Speculators, 8vo. paper, price, 37) cents. 
26 


G. P. R. JAMES. 
DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 






pidiinsendnheytiniaaliaeeneaesnounbiels peers April: 





27. 


GEORGE TICKNOR. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
With Criticisms on the particular Works and Biographi- 
cal Notices of prominent Writers. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, 
$6; sheepextra, $6 75; half calf extra, $7 50, 


DR. ANTHON. 

ANCIENT AND MEDIZVAL GEOGRAPHY, 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 1 volume, 8vo. 
muslin, $1 50; sheep, $1 75. 


29. 
ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY, F.R.Y.S. 
CLASSICAL ATLAS TO ILLUSTRATE AN- 
cient Geography. Comprised in 25 Maps, showing the 
various Divisions of the World as known to the An- 
cients. With an Index of the Ancient and Modern 
Names. 8vo. half bound. Price reduced to $3 25, 


30. 
MAJOR R. S. RIPLEY, U.S.A. 
THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
With Maps, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin, $4 00. 


31. . 


DR. ANTHON. 

RIDDLE AND ARNOLD’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON. founded on the German-Latin Dictionary 
of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. First American Edition, 
carefully revised, and containing a copious Dictionary of 
Proper Names from the best Sources. Royal Svo, sheep 
extra, $3. 39 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SHIRLEY,” 
JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Library Edition, 12mo, maslin, $1 00. 
33. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JANE EYRE.” 
SHIRLEY. 
8vo. paper, 374 cents. 
RICHARD HILDRETH 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
From the First Settlement of the Country to the Organ|- 
zation of Government under the Federal Constitution. 
3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $6; sheep, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 


ap DOS 
Scamv. ams OMERVER. 
THE WHAMEAND EIS. CAPTORS: 
Or, the Whaleman’s Adventures and the Whale's Bio- 
graphy, as gathered on the Homeward Cruise of the 
.” With numerous Engravings. 


CHARLES LEVER. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
With Ulustrations by Phiz. 8vo. paper, 75 cents ; mus- 
lin, $1. ma 


HUME. . 

THE HISTORY oF B: ENGLAND, 

From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of 
James the Secon, 1688. A new Edition, with the Au- 
thor’s last Corrections | Improvements. To which 
is prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by him- 
self. In six yolumes, with a Portrait. 12mo. paper, 30 
cts. per volume; cloth, 40 cts. per volume. 


HISTORY OF orRus THE ¢ GREAT. 
16mo, muslin, with Illaminated Title-page, Map and 





12mo. muslin, $1 00; paper, 75 cents. 


Engravings. Price 60 cts. 











